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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


E go to press this month at a time of great uncertainty. The 
discussions in Persia are in imminent danger of breaking down 


completely. The negotiations at Kaesong are at a standstill, 
and fighting is being resumed. The Egyptian situation is still threatening. 
In the meantime, everyone is enquiring as to the prospects of an Autumn 
election. It is too much to hope that there will be good news from all 
quarters during the course of the next few weeks, but we earnestly hope 
that the month of September may at least lighten this excessive burden of 
suspense. 


The Real Issue in Persia 


NE need only point to recent events in Iran for a shattering demon- 

stration of Mr. Morrison’s incapacity for the national and inter- 
national responsibilities with which he is now charged. The Common- 
wealth and the United States share with the whole Western world an 
absolutely vital interest in the Persian oil industry, and they should have 
concerted the means of defending it from ruin by political aggression and 
sabotage from the moment that danger showed its head in Teheran. 
The initiative lay manifestly with Britain—an unhappy circumstance 
which enabled Mr. Morrison to stage an impeccable exhibition of how 
things should not be done. He should have made it plain from the outset 
that Britain’s main interest in the question is not a purely business or 
‘Imperialist’ interest in the modern pejorative sense of either of these 
words, since it is quite independent of the value of Persian oil either to 
British industry or defence. The outstanding feature of the Persian 
industry is, or rather has been, the scale and efficiency of the plant erected 
to serve it; there are many alternative sources of oil, but only one 
Abadan. That island with its vast installations holds the key of Persian 
freedom; it should have been saved from disruption at all costs because 
Persia’s only hope of defeating Communism lies in her revenue from oil. 
In that sense, and in that sense only, the security of Abadan is vital to 
the security of the Western world. 
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An Exhibition of Ineptitude 


R. MORRISON should have grounded himself upon that fact, 

dealing with the Persian crisis as an attack upon an international 
agreement which no anti-Communist Government could afford to ignore. 
But what, by contrast, did he do? He began by taking refuge behind the 
Company as though some minor commercial issue were alone at stake, 
the British Government acting as a mere spectator while the directors put 
a purely Company case. He did absolutely nothing to defend the Com- 
pany’s personnel from insult and frustration or its activities from eclipse, 
even when the verdict of the International Court gave full justification for 
action to that end. And when at last Washington lost patience with his 
irresolution and incompetence, he allowed its fortunate desire to inter- 
vene to take an independent and mediatory form which have, quite 
obviously, militated seriously against success. Seldom can a British 
Foreign Secretary and the great service which depends on him have cut a 
sillier figure upon the international stage. 


What Can Yet be Saved ? 


S we write, the issue of Mr. Harriman’s and Mr. Stokes’s activities 

is still uncertain. It is possible that the British Government’s pro- 
posals may be accepted and that the industry may accordingly function 
again in some debilitated form. This is absolutely vital, since Persia 
will be lost without oil revenue, and no such revenue will be available to 
her unless the industry is resumed on conditions which will persuade 
some adequate proportion of the British staff to return. We hope there- 
fore most earnestly that some process of salvage may still be practicable 
with a measure of Persian co-operation which can be counted on to endure. 
That is all, we fear, that can now be saved from the ruin, owing to Mr. 
Morrison’s abysmal lack, not only of statesmanship, but of plain ordinary 
sense and nerve. It may, we trust, suffice to keep Persia free from the 
iron hand of Communism, which has made such sinister use of nationalist 
emotion and of the wealthier classes’ objection to social betterment and 
reform. The Shah understands his country’s real needs, however blind 
his Ministers and his Majlis may be; we wish His Majesty all the influ- 
ence and power which the constitution sanctions and the situation requires. 


Moral for the Future 


S for Abadan, the millions of £’s sterling which it represents were in 

some considerable measure a war investment, on which the British 
taxpayer and the Company’s shareholders will now receive a smaller 
return. We do not complain of that, but only of the fact that, by virtue 
of Mr. Morrison’s statesmanship the shareholders’ loss will not be—in 
such proportions as firmer British action would have assured—the Persian 
people’s gain. Much more important than those considerations is the 
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moral to be drawn. Persia is not the only Middle Eastern country in 
which a violent ferment of nationalism is being stirred and used for 
disruptive Communist aims. Egypt, at the other end of the Arabian 
isthmus between Europe, Asia and Africa, is showing signs of eruption 
on much the same lines. With that and other clouds of almost equal 
menace upon the Middle Eastern horizon, let us henceforth forswear the 
suicidal idea that diplomacy can dispense with firmness and all that 
firmness may mean, or the equally dangerous notion that British and 
American interests are not indissolubly locked in the Middle East, as 
in other fields. 


Egypt and the United Nations 


Ul is natural that the Security Council of the United Nations should 
have found some difficulty in dealing with Egypt in the controversy 
about oil, and other so-called “‘ contraband,” passing through the Suez 
Canal. The Egyptian case on that issue is flimsy, though it is not so 
manifest a defiance of international law as would be the unilateral 
repudiation of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936, which sanctions the 
maintenance of British forces in the Suez Canal Zone. The trouble arises 
not only from the standing menace of the Soviet veto, which is only too 
likely to be used in support of Egyptian intransigence, but also from the 
fact that the United Nations has sacrificed a good deal of its moral 
standing in the Middle East by failure to make good its rulings against the 
defiance of Israel. The present boundaries of Israel, including the 
Haifa area, are a good deal wider than those accorded her by inter- 
national sanction from Lake Success; and all the Arab states are justified 
in maintaining that the Western Powers would be entitled to greater 
respect from them if they had shown as keen a conscience over Palestine 
as they have shown over Korea. 


Monsoon to the Rescue 


tren boobig of the monsoon in India may be regarded this year as a 
special blessing, because it will serve, during the next two months or so, 
as a much more effective pledge of peace than any that politicians or 
mediators could provide. Perhaps the leaders of India and Pakistan 
may use this providential breathing-space to reduce the tension between 
their two countries. If they do not, the outlook will be black indeed. 

Mr. Nehru is at loggerheads with the Congress Party, probably because 
he stands, in theory, for religious tolerance and the secular state, and 
because he deprecates Hindu fanaticism. Unfortunately his own record 
over Kashmir belies his principles and makes him appear as the prota- 
gonist, rather than the antagonist, of extremism. Unless he can remove, 
by deeds as well as by words, this impression of disingenuousness and 
ambiguity, his withdrawal from the Congress -Working Committee will 
be an empty gesture. 
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The Morrison Way 


R. HERBERT MORRISON has recently had an article of his 

published in Pravda; and it is certainly remarkable that the views 
of a Western politician should have been given space in that organ— 
even in response to a challenge. Unfortunately we cannot regard Mr. 
Morrison as a very suitable exponent of the democratic decencies. His 
mode of conducting public controversy is not the traditional British way, 
and, unless it is soon discredited by the emphatic censure of the electorate, 
it will gradually but steadily debauch our political system. 

Here is a recent example. A few days after the House of Commons 
debate on the Middle East on July 30, Mr. Morrison was speaking in 
his constituency and, among other derogatory remarks, referred as 
follows to Mr. Churchill’s speech in that debate :— 


There was not a glimmer of understanding of the social and economic 
problems, including the misery of the poor, which beset. many of the 
Middle East countries and is an important factor in the troubles of that 
vital region. But then the Tory leader has little or no understanding of 
social and economic problems at home—so why should he understand 
them in the Middle East ? 


One extract from the speech in question will be enough to show that 
Mr. Morrison was guilty not merely of subtle mis-representation, but of a 
straight (if that is the word) mis-statement of fact. He must himself have 
heard Mr. Churchill say:— 


During the war . . . we spent vast sums of money in Egypt maintaining 
a local war-time prosperity there beyond that which any other country 
was enjoying in the whole world. Unhappily, that prosperity was shared 
almost exclusively by the rich and well-to-do classes, while the peasantry 
seemed to remain in very much the condition in which I saw them when I 
first went to Egypt as a young officer towards the end of the last century. 


Was this the observation of a superannuated statesman, uninterested in 
social and economic affairs? Obviously not; and Mr. Morrison can 
hardly have forgotten so striking a passage in so short a time. Here, 
as Mr. Churchill has said, is the British Foreign Secretary, “‘ who shows 
to all the world that his main thought in life is to be a caucus boss and 
a bitter Party electioneer”’; and, we may add, who does not appear to 
respect the most elementary standards of fair comment. 


2 Close View of Hitler 


VEN amid present tensions, the appearance of authentic intimate 
material about Hitler is of profound interest. Previous accounts 
have come mainly from enemies or apostate disciples. His newly pub- 
lished table-talk (Hitlers Tischgespriéche. By Dr. Henry Pick. Bonn, 
Athenaum-Verlag, DM 19.80) shows the German dictator at ease among 
intimates at his headquarters in Eastern Europe. Its authenticity is 
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beyond challenge. Some of these discourses were taken down in short- 
hand as they were spoken and are reproduced in direct speech. The rest 
were written down in his presence by Dr. Pick, a young official who was 
seconded to Hitler’s headquarters with the responsibility of noting and 
transmitting to the proper quarters all politically or administratively 
important statements of the Fiihrer, and who fortunately went beyond his 
appointed task by recording everything Hitler said that seemed to him to 
be important. The 450-page book which has resulted (to which Pro- 
fessor Gerhard Ritter, the doyen of contemporary German historians, 
contributes a searching critical introduction) is of unparalleled intimacy 
and detail. A stenographic record of his military conferences was made 
by Hitler’s orders during the last two years of the war; but most of this 
was deliberately destroyed at the end of hostilities; and though the 
surviving fragments which have been published (Hitler Directs His War. 
Selected by Felix Gilbert. Oxford University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 20s.) are deeply interesting and instructive, they have neither 
the range nor the freedom of Dr. Pick’s invaluable record. 


The Innermost Man 


AR too many pictures of Hitler portray him as an ordinary little man 

endowed with a mysterious power over the German masses but of 
small account in himself. No view could be further from the truth. 
When Hitler was still in his thirties General von Seeckt, the builder of 
Weimar Germany’s Reichwehr and one of the founders of Hitler’s 
military might, recorded in his diary that his meeting with the future 
dictator was one of the three most significant encounters of his life. 
Hitler’s table-talk reveals the personality which could make such an 
impression on an ice-cold judge of men. Here the Satanic qualities of his 
nature are fully disclosed. On the one side are vivid intelligence, an 
imagination swiftly soaring to flame as it contemplates subjects that kindle 
it, a tenacious memory holding firmly the harvest of wide if unconven- 
tional reading, a piercing insight into the nature—and especially the 
weaknesses—of men and societies, a born orator’s gift of words, and a 
charm, a fascination, a magic that enthrall his hearers, fetter their better 
judgment, and often persuade them against their will. And on the other 
side are the black traits: overweening arrogance, blind belief in force in 
its most brutal form, a will to power that would brook no restraint, an 
all-devouring, limitless egotism. 

If any one doubts whether war settles anything or whether Allied 
victory in the Second World War was worth while, let him read Hitler 
on England, on the Russians, on his ideas of a German Herrenvolk,.on 
race and religion and justice generally, and then ask what would now be 
the state of Britain, of Russia, of Europe, had this utterly ruthless and 
brutal man been able to impose his will on the nations and peoples who 
resisted and defeated him. 
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Mr. Gaitskell’s Survey 


HE debate on the economic situation which took place on July 26 was 

intended to give the Chancellor an opportunity of explaining the 
reasons for the sudden falling away in the sterling area’s dollar surplus, 
and for the worsening prospects of the United Kingdom’s balance of 
payments. Actually, the Chancellor devoted twice as many columns of 
Hansard to the question of the control of dividends than to the problem 
of the external balance. Yet he said enough on this latter subject to leave 
his hearers considerably more anxious as a result of his remarks. With 
regard to the gold and dollar balance of the sterling area, the Chancellor 
forecast a deficit in the third quarter—“ possibly a quite substantial 
one ’—and although the prospects for the fourth quarter were more 
favourable, “‘ I think it unlikely that they will show a surplus.” As to 
the United Kingdom’s balance of payments, the total cost of imports, 
including stock-piling, was likely to be “‘ well over £100 million more than 
the Survey allowed for,” while “ invisible earnings are unlikely now to 
exceed £400 million ’—that is to say, £50 million below the Economic 
Survey estimate. This means that, if the United Kingdom is to secure 
equilibrium in her external balance of payments, exports will have to rise 
by £300 million above the figure of £1,300 million achieved during the 
first six months of the year. The Economist cannot be considered exces- 
sively gloomy in suggesting that an increase of £100,000,000 is about the 
most that can reasonably be expected. 

Furthermore, the Chancellor said that the prospects for many imported 
raw materials (including sulphur and cotton) are brighter. This means 
that the bill for stock-piling is likely to be considerably higher than was 
originally planned. All things considered, it will not be at all surprising 
if the United Kingdom’s balance of payments for 1951 shows a total 
deficit of between £300 and £400 million and probably nearer the latter 
figure. 


Mr. Birch’s Explanation 


te has caused the estimate of the Economic Survey to prove so 
faulty? We think that Mr. Birch was quite right when he stated 
during the course of the debate that. incomes have been chasing prices a 
good deal faster than the Chancellor expected. The Chancellor had 
hoped that rising prices would prove to be Nature’s cure for an infla- 
tionary situation by cutting into the level of real consumption. But the 
Chancellor himself stated that during the first few months of the current 
year, “‘ consumption is estimated to have been about 5 per cent. higher in 
real terms than in the same period of 1950.’ This rise in consumption 
has, of course, cancelled out the effects of a corresponding rise in produc- 
tion. It reflects the perfectly understandable fact that people see no point 
in saving at a time when prices look like rising faster than ever, and when 
no one knows what new weapon of extortion the present Government 
may not suddenly introduce. In any case, the present position shows how 
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right were those Conservatives who ventured to doubt the accuracy of the 
Chancellor’s calculation of the inflationary gap in his Budget speech. 
As Mr. Birch put it: 


His calculations were based upon optimistic assumptions. Some of them 
are wrong, and they have not come off, and that has landed us into the 
usual mess, 


The present position is indeed frighteningly reminiscent of the earlier 
“messes ” of 1947 and 1949. 


Who are the ** Droolers ”’ ? 


R. GAITSKELL devoted a portion of his speech to the rise in 

import prices since the middle of last year, and observed cate- 
gorically that “‘ these changes are not the result of devaluation.”” There 
followed the usual tedious recitation of price-rises in other countries, 
coupled with a studiedly offensive reference to Mr. Churchill, “‘ drooling 
at week-ends about devaluation and world prices, of which he knows 
little.” There are three perfectly simple answers to all this. 

First of all, if, as Mr. Gaitskell claims, the effects of devaluation on 
import prices had largely worked themselves out by the middle of last 
year, it is manifestly quite nonsensical to use June, 1950, as a base period 
in order to prove that devaluation has had no effect on the level of import 
prices at the present moment. If anybody cannot see this point at sight 
it would seem to be quite useless to try and persuade him. 

Secondly, Mr. Gaitskell really seemed unaware of the fact that he was 
not denying what his opponents were asserting. Mr. Churchill and other 
Conservative speakers have been concerned in their week-end speeches, 
not so much with the rising costs of imported raw materials, as with the 
rising prices of goods in the shops. In many cases it takes approximately 
a year for increased raw material costs to be reflected in retail prices, so 
that if Mr. Gaitskell is right in supposing that the effects of devaluation, 
so far as these concerned raw materials, had worked themselves out by 
the middle of last year, Mr. Churchill and others were not wrong in con- 
tinuing to emphasise the effects of devaluation on retail prices after this 
date. The Korean War will certainly have a great effect on prices in the 
shops, but it has not yet been fully felt. 

Finally, these comparisons with price rises in the United States are 
really too silly. Everybody knows that real wages in the United States have 
risen since 1945, whereas you will not get many Socialists to assert con- 
fidently that the average weekly wage-earner can buy more to-day than 
five years ago. Socialists are very fond of comparing the lot of the weekly 
wage-earner to-day with his position before the war: now that the present 
Government have nearly completed two terms of office they must start 
to compare 1951, not with 1938, but with 1945. 
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Flashback to a Cripps’ Broadcast 


R. NIGEL BIRCH, in the course of the debate, greatly annoyed a 
number of Socialist members by describing Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
devaluation broadcast of September 18, 1949, as “‘ dishonest.” For our 
own part, we are very glad indeed to learn that Sir Stafford seems at last 
to be making a good recovery from his dangerous illness. But that will 
not prevent us from remarking that the broadcast in question appears, on 
re-examination, to have been both disingenuous in its phrasing and 

singularly inept in its forecasts. We quote the relevant passage: 
Now I turn to deal with how this change is going to affect you and me. 
It will not alter what is known as the internal value of the pound. Your 
savings, your wages, and salaries will buy you just as much as they did 
before of all the things that we produce ourselves, or that we buy from 
other countries who make a similar change in their rate of exchange. 

All such prices should remain unaffected. 

Where it will make a difference is where we have to pay more pounds 


sterling for the same quantity of dollar goods. . . . The most important 
change from the point of view of our cost of living will be due to the wheat 
and flour that we,import from North America. ... The 44d. loaf will 


have to go up to 6d. and flour correspondingly in fourteen days time, 
unless there are changes made in other exchange rates which make a 
smaller increase sufficient. This increase will represent a rise in the cost- 


of-living index figure by nearly one point, unless it is offset by reductions 
in other items. 


Apart from this increase in the price of bread, there should not be any 
noticeable increase in other retail prices, at any rate for the time being. 
Over the next few months there may be some justifiable reason for an 
increase in the price of a few articles which are made mainly from 
imported doJlar raw materials—that is if dollar oe do not fall. But 
we must wait and see what happens. 

The important fact I want to bring home to you is that there is no reason 
whatsoever for any immediate increase in any prices in the shops—except 
bread. 

The naif Mr. John Edwards, Economic Secretary to the Treasury, 
defended Sir Stafford against the charge of dishonesty on the grounds 
that “he never said that there were never going to be any rises at all.” 
But this defence, so far from absolving Sir Stafford, proves just how dis- 
ingenuous he was. No one listening to the words which we have quoted, 
can have drawn any other conclusion than that devaluation would not 
mean a general rise in the price level. Yet Sir Stafford hedged his words 
with a just sufficient number of qualifications to cover himself in case his 
forecasts turned out wrong—as they certainly did! One is reminded of 
Rosebery’s comment on Shelburne that “his good faith was always 
exemplary and always in need of explanation.” 


A Senseless Gesture 


R. GAITSKELL’S decision to introduce statutory control of 
dividends—a decision which we forecast last month—appeared to 
take the City by surprise. The Chancellor is unwilling to take any 
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measures which might effectively help to cure the present inflationary 
situation. He has, instead, preferred to indulge in a meaningless anti- 
capitalist gesture which can achieve nothing whatever. It is good news 
that investors have refused to be stampeded, and that share values have 
already—for the most part—recovered from the shock. Investors 
realise that sound industrial equities, even after the threat of dividend 
limitation, still constitute the best hedge against steadily rising prices. 
Incidentally Dr. Dalton’s remark that disorder in the Stock Exchange is 
“good fun ”’ was somewhat ironic, since there might well have been a 
larger switching of funds into gilt-edged but for the fact that this latter 
market has never recovered from the effects of Dr. Dalton’s own term of 
office of Chancellor. 


The Biter Bit 


fie Chancellor’s pronouncement was not more startling than the 
argument on which he principally relied in order to justify it. ‘“‘ The 
psychological effects,” said Mr. Gaitskell, “‘ of sharp increases in dividends 
are far greater than their direct monetary effect. They are a body blow 
to moderation in claims for higher personal incomes by wage and salary 
earners.” The Chancellor made it quite clear that he was not asking for 
a revival of the wage and dividend “ freeze” which Cripps instituted in 
1948: he merely hoped that statutory control of dividends—which will 
mean, in very many cases, an actual reduction in the investors’ rate of 
remuneration—would be accompanied by a policy of “ reasonable 
restraint ” in the field of wages. In other words, the Chancellor hopes to 
bribe wage and salary earners into accepting some slight reduction in 
their standard of living, by giving them the assurance that the investor 
will fare a good deal worse. 

It is highly unlikely that the Chancellor will succeed in his object, and 
the recent speech by Mr. H. G. Brotherton at the annual conference of 
the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions must have 
caused him considerable disquiet. Mr. Brotherton stated roundly that 
** Our concern is not with the distribution of dividends, but with the tre- 
mendous and continually increasing volume of profits . . . if profits are 
going up, so are wages.” It is not so very long since Sir Stafford Cripps 
himself attributed rising prices to “ frightfully high” profits. In any 
case, it is far easier to open the flood-gates of envy than to close them. 


Mr. Eccles at Sturminster 


SPEECH by Mr. David Eccles, M.P., at Sturminster, Dorset, 
received a good deal of attention in the Sunday press. We quote 
four paragraphs which were reported in oratio recta. 


The Tory Party has widened its base beyond recognition. Today we 
stand for all those men and women of talent and energy, wherever they 
were born, whatever their accent, however they started in life, who can be 
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trusted and relied upon to put back that word “‘ Great ”’ in front of Britain. 

The typical Conservative has outgrown the old image of wealth and 
privilege. You find him or her in all classes, because people of merit and 
ambition exist in every street and village in Britain. 

They stand out. They are easily recognised: the active producers of 
wealth. The skilled worker with hand or brain. Those who manage or 
dream they will one day manage a factory or a farm. Trade union officials 
who are more interested in raising the British standard of life than in 
keeping Socialist politicians in office. Professional men and women whose 
leadership of thought and of the young determines the quality of the next 
generation. In short, anyone who is able and willing to show the way up 
the ladder. 

Now the highest common factor of these representative Conservatives 
is not that they own wealth but that they create wealth. The ownership 
of property, one of freedom’s bulwarks, comes as a reward for work; 
it is no longer a passport to the good graces of the Tory Party, it is a 
sort of bonus to be earned in Britain’s cause, and I hope we shall recognise 
this by extending the earned income allowanct for both income and surtax 
payers. 


Some Good Points 


R. ECCLES very seldom delivers a speech without making a number 

of points that are both true and important. It is, of course, one of 
the most deep-seated differences between the Conservative and Socialist 
Parties at the present time that Socialists are far more interested in redis- 
tributing the national income than in augmenting it, whereas Conserva- 
tives never cease to lay stress on the paramount importance of giving 
adequate incentive to the creation of new wealth. One of the reasons why 
Conservatives have always opposed a steep rate of profits tax is that such 
a tax reduces the difference between the respective rewards earned by 
efficient and inefficient producers, and therefore lessens the incentive to 
create new wealth by running a business as efficiently as possible. To-day 
it is extremely difficult for any company to raise new capital, and the high 
paper profits which are being shown by so many companies are not 
nearly so impressive when one takes into account the crippling cost of 
renovating or replacing industrial equipment. 

As to Mr. Eccles’s suggestion that the earned income allowance should 
be extended upwards to the higher tax brackets, that would be a very 
sound policy. As Mr. Eccles himself said, in a wise and courageous speech 
on this subject during the debates on the Finance Bill, everyone that does 
a good job of work likes to be paid for it, and that applies to people in 
the highest tax brackets as well as to everyone else. 


A One-sided Picture 


UT Mr. Eccles’s speech presents a one-sided picture of the Con- 
servative Party to-day. To say that the typical Conservative is a 
producer of wealth is an over-simplification, since it ignores the fact that 
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the Conservative Party has absolutely solid support among one class of 
the community which is, perhaps, suffering more acutely than any other - 
from the consequences of Socialist policy—the class of people living on 
small fixed incomes, very often inherited. Indeed, one of the Conserva- 
tive criticisms of the “‘welfare state” is directed precisely to the point that 
the needs of those who are worst off do not always receive the highest 
priority. Much more is done for the wife of the average weekly wage- 
earner than for the spinster daughter of a professional man, though the 
latter is likely to be suffering far more acutely from the steady fall in the 
value of money. 

Secondly, Mr. Eccles did not, apparently, say anything about the 
transmission and inheritance of property. If this was so, he was guilty 
of a serious omission. After all, the greatest incentive to the creation of 
new wealth is the desire of a man to leave his family better provided for. 
In addition, it is questionable whether the ownership of property can 
really be considered “‘ one of freedom’s bulwarks ”’ so long as the present 
schedule of rates of estate duty remains unamended. This point has been 
put very well by the authors of One Nation: 


Private property is an equipoise to political power. If it ceases to exist, 
rank in the bureaucracy, or perhaps in the Party, will be the sole means 
by which men can fulfil their natural ambition. When this happens, 
personal liberty is gone. The more men and women there are whose 
property gives them a security, a status and an influence independent of 
officialdom, the greater is the guarantee for the freedom of their fellow 
subjects. . . . This means that those features of taxation and other policy 
which are promoting the fragmentation of property and hindering its 
accumulation and transmission must be checked and to some extent 
reversed. 


No exposition of Conservative policy is complete which does not 
emphasise the importance, not merely of a man’s incentive to create new 
wealth, but also of his right to hand down a high proportion of his property 
to beneficiaries of his own choosing. 


What a Public Monopoly Means 


| = a recent debate on transport Mr. Peter Thorneycroft gave the House 
of Commons an excellent example of what a public monopoly is able 
_ to do without hindrance of any kind: 


An enterprising firm in the North of Scotland hit upon the idea of 
shipping lobsters to the South after taking off the shells up North and 
turning them into fish meal. It was obviously lighter to shift the meat to 
the South without the heavy shell. That sort of thing can make all the 
difference between employment and unemployment in the North of 
Scotland. 

The day before yesterday, my colleague Sir David Robertson got a 
telegram saying that after three years trading the railway companies had 
decided to alter the category of Sinclair Fisheries goods from fish traffic 
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to that of delicatessen, thereby altering the rates from an average price of 
13s. per cwt. to 31s. 4d. per cwt., both in the company’s risk; and that the 
increased price was an increased levy of £1,200 per annum, which simply 
killed this business. 


In the past, questions of classification have often been the subject of 
protracted and very costly law-suits. It is really outrageous that a public 
monopoly should be able airily to alter the classification of a commodity, 
so as to increase the freight charge by more than 200 per cent., without 
any legal redress being available to the firm concerned. 


Films for Children 


HE J. Arthur Rank organisation has been forced to curtail various 

activities during the last 12 months. It is tragic that Children’s Enter- 
tainment Films, the most important of all, should have suspended pro- 
duction. Only two countries, Great Britain and U.S.S.R., have had a 
carefully planned policy for producing films for children. Some of the 
Russian colour cartoons are lovely. Too often they are marred by com- 
mentaries that are sententious, over-long and stupidly ideological. Under 
the admirable direction of Miss Mary Field, Children’s Entertainment 
Films have experimented over a period of years with ever-increasing 
success. Bush Christmas, made in Australia, Little Ballerina, in which 
Miss Margot Fonteyn appears, Lone Climber and Mysterious Poacher, 
with their superb Austrian backgrounds, provide ideal entertainment 
for children. They encourage enterprise and inculcate discipline without 
tears. 

Mr. Rank and his associates may feel that they should receive help 
from other members of the British Film industry in a sphere of film 
production which is not very tempting to them from a financial point of 
view. If this is so, we hope that steps will be taken to ensure that the 
production of British children’s films may be resumed as soon as possible, 
and there is some hope now that a new organisation will come into being, 
authorised to apply the full resources of our film industry to that end. 
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NORTHERN RHODESIA’S CASE 


By the Hon. ROY WELENSKY, C.M.G. 


F Cecil Rhodes had lived ten years 
| tse I do not believe that there 

would be any question to-day of 
deciding whether closer union is a good 
or a bad thing for the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland. Our tragedy was that this 
great Empire builder was unable to 
complete his task. It is an immense 
subject, and in dealing with it I can, in 
an article of this nature, only touch on 
two of the main aspects. 

In the last twelve years, except for 
that period in which the Rhodesias 
were involved with the rest of the 
Commonwealth in the struggle against 
Hitler, leaders of the two countries 
have been most anxious to create some 
form of political unity. Representations 
time and time again were made to H.M. 
Governments, but not with a great deal 
of success. In 1945, however, a body 
known as the Central African Council 
was set up. It was consultative and 
had no executive powers. It is my 
opinion that it demonstrated one thing 
—the urgent need for some form of 
political unity with a central executive. 

It is as well to recognise now that 
economically the three states of Nyasa- 
land, Southern Rhodesia and Northern 
Rhodesia are very closely bound al- 
ready. We use the same currency. 
The two Rhodesias operate a common 
railway system. The three Territories 
are joint owners in the internal air 
services. In the main our children are 
educated in the same centres. And I 
think it is no overstatement to say that 
to a considerable extent, particularly 
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economically, some sort of federation, 
however loose it may be, already 
exists. 

My object is to indicate the particular 
advantages of Federation to Northern 
Rhodesia. I cannot do this effectively 
without some brief outline to indicate 
the comparative area, population, and 
present productive capacity of all three 
territories. Here, therefore, is a simple 
table setting out the facts (the figures 
are all for 1950):— 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


Southern Northern 
Rhodesia Rhodesia Nyasaland 
Area 
Square miles . 150,000 290,000 48,000 
(including 
10,000 
Lake) 
Population 
European 129,000 36,000 4,000 
African . 2,000,000 1,900,000 2,350,000 
Asiatic . 3,600 2,500 5,000 
Coloured 5,200 1,000 2,000 
Main Products 
(£ millions) 
Tobacco 17:7 Copper 43:0| Tobacco 2:8 
Gold 6-4 Lead 1-5 ea 1-7 
Asbestos $-2 Zinc 2-7| Cotton 0-3 
Chrome 1:7 Cobalt 1-1 
Coal 1-0 Tobacco 1-0) 
Hides 1-4 
1950 Exports 40:7 50-0 5:0 
IMPORTS 58-9 26-7 T$ 
(£ Millions) 


There is the picture in broad outline. 
It will, I am sure, enable readers to 
appreciate why, in presenting the case 
for closer union, the outstanding feature 
in my mind is the economic advantages 
that would accrue to the Central 
African Territories in general, and to 
my own country in particular. _ North- 
ern Rhodesia, the largest producer of 
copper in the sterling area, is far too 
dependent on the production of base 
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metals. Those of us who have lived in 
Central Africa for the best part of half 
a century have already experienced 
what can happen to a country like 
Northern Rhodesia which is solely 
dependent on the production of one 
commodity, when the demand for that 
commodity recedes. We are, moreover, 
under-populated. With less than six 
people to the square mile, it is not only 
desirable but vital that we should 
populate our country and that we should 
use the wealth to-day accruing from 
the exploitation of our base metal 
industry for the establishment of other 
industries and the development of agri- 
culture. 

It is also necessary in the immediate 
future for decisions to be taken on the 
question of power. I happen to know 
the views of the Northern Rhodesia 
Legislature, and in the main they are of 
the opinion that to provide cheap 
power in Central Africa would be the 
greatest contribution our Government 
could make to strengthening our 
economy. It is believed that if cheap 
power were provided from either the 
joint scheme on the Kariba Gorge or 
from our own potential at the Kafue 
Gorge, this would attract industry, 
and with our known deposits of other 
base metals might well lead to the 
development of a manufacturing indus- 
try at the source of the cheap power. 

We recognise that whilst Northern 
Rhodesia’s financial position is sound, 
the financing of schemes such as the 
Kariba and Kafue projects might not 
only tax our own resources to the limit 
as an individual State, but might in 
fact not materialise if borrowing could 
not be arranged. In addition, in 
countries like the Central African 
Territories, where social development 
lags so far behind older States, there is 
a section that argues that we should 
not concentrate all our efforts on 
economic development but should 


spend a large proportion of our wealth 
on social welfare. If the unification of 
the Central African States comes about, 
the stability and strength created would, 
in my opinion, make it easier for the 
Federated State to raise the money 
both for these large development pro- 
jects and for social advance. Our 
strength and stability would extend 
correspondingly. 

As an example of our economic 
inter-dependence, Northern Rhodesia 
copper production is being retarded 
because of a coal shortage. Our 
traditional source of supply is the 
Wankie Colliery in Southern Rhodesia. 
Because of railway difficulties and 
Southern Rhodesia’s own greatly in- 
creased demand, our requirements can- 
not be fulfilled. We are examining 
our known coal deposits hoping that a 
suitable coalfield may be proved. This, 
however, is a long-term project; in 
the meantime the United Kingdom 
is compelled to purchase alternative 
copper supplies from dollar sources. 
Southern Rhodesia is, in the light of 
her own economic circumstances, doing 
her best to assist our copper mines in 
providing coal, but while we are 
separate States we cannot expect South- 
ern Rhodesia to cripple her own eco- 
nomy in our interests. On the other 
hand, if a form of union existed, such 
matters would be dealt with on the 
basis of the common good. 

If copper production was more vital 
or even more advantageous than the 
production of chrome, asbestos or 
tobacco, then the coal would be 
diverted for that purpose, and this, I 
submit, would apply generally. 

In dealing with this subject of Closer 
Union, it is impossible to ignore the 
political considerations. In the main | 
would say that the Europeans generally 
support the ideal of a Central African 
Dominion in the British tradition, 
believing it to be the only way of trying 
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to establish Rhodes’s principle of “‘ equal 
rights for all civilised men.” This 
State, so they believe, would be suffi- 
ciently powerful to resist pressure, 
political or economic, from whatever 
source it might come. They consider 
that the proposals put up by the 
officials of the various Governments 
who met in London a short while ago 
were a genuine effort by people who 
were not concerned with political 
considerations but, from their day to 
day experience, realised the need 
for some form of political union in 
order to ensure the welfare of the 
inhabitants of the respective Terri- 
tories. There are objections to parts 
of the recommendations, but it is 
believed these could be overcome in 
discussions between the respective 
Governments, in Africa and at home. 
African opinion, as voiced by the 
vocal minority, is violently against the 
proposals. As a matter of interest, 
even before the conclusions of the 
Conference were reached, certain 
people in the United Kingdom were 
organising desperately against any sug- 
gested union. It is regrettable but true 
that in spite of the advice given to 
Africans to examine the Report dis- 
passionately and to weigh up the pros 
and cons, this has been ignored com- 
pletely. No reasonable consideration 
whatsoever has been given to the 
Report’s recommendations. The facts 
that African rights have been fully pro- 
tected and that Africans will have 
direct representation in the Federal 
Legislature have carried no weight 
whatsoever. It may seem unkind but 
it is true to say that African leaders 
have failed lamentably to give a lead to 
their backward followers, and have by 
their own failure shown how far 
removed they are from a state when 
they can be given greater responsibility. 
It is of interest to record that the 
Africans in Southern Rhodesia are 
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against closer union with the Northern 
territories, as they have no desire to be 
associated with these two backward 
States. Nyasaland Africans are not 
popular with Northern Rhodesian 
Africans, and the latter have been 
known to express strong opposition to 
any link-up with their brethren in 
Nyasaland. Any suggestion that this 
serious—I might even say vital—ques- 
tion would be judged on its merits 
after dispassionate examination by 
Africans must be dismissed. 

It follows that the decision that is to 
be made will rest in the main on the 
shoulders of the United Kingdom 
Government. It is a very grave 
responsibility, affecting not only the 
inhabitants of Central Africa, but 
also the whole Western world. Our 
great food and mineral resources, and 
our strategic position, may well prove 
one of the main bastions in any 
struggle that may emerge in the Middle 
East. Mr. James Griffiths, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, will 
leave his mark on Empire affairs for 
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good or evil by his advice to the United 
Kingdom Government on this vital issue. 

I would conclude by saying that this 
may well be our last chance to create a 
State in Africa in which it would be 


SENSE AND 
ABOUT 


By LORD LYLE 


PART from having given birth 
Ae Mr. Cube, sugar is unique in 
many ways. Grown in the form 
of sugar cane—as it is in the Common- 
wealth and Colonies—it has the highest 
food value per acre of any crop. It is 
processed without the use of any fuel 
other than what the cane itself provides. 
After extraction it is almost as cheap per 
calorie as are wheat and potatoes. It 
is certainly by far the cheapest non- 
perishable food. It is the only non- 
perishable food which is eaten uncooked. 
When refined it is the purest com- 
mercial article, whether chemical or 
foodstuff, which can be bought in a 
shop. Its cost of distribution is the 
smallest of all articles of food. 

Sugar is a necessity as an energy- 
producing food, whatever the faddists 
and bogus dieticians may say, and it is 
of paramount importance for this 
country to secure its supplies, particu- 
larly in view of the shortage of meat. 
Fortunately there are many parts of the 
Empire which can successfully grow 
the sugar cane; the Caribbean where 
lie Jamaica, Trinidad, the Windward 
Islands, the Leeward Islands and Bar- 
bados; South Africa; Mauritius; Aus- 
tralia and Fiji. 

Sugar growing has been expanding 
rapidly in all these areas of the world, 
and to-day the exportable surplus from 
Empire countries, together with the 
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British crop of beet sugar, is sufficient 
to meet the rationed needs of the 
British Isles, and is very nearly sufficient 
to meet its unrationed needs. The 
Empire has achieved much in its efforts 
to increase production. 

But although the exports of sugar 
from the Empire increased by 685,000 
tons per annum between 1946 and 1950, 
during the same period the total con- 
sumption of sugar over here actually fell 
by a small amount. The hard-working 
and long-suffering British housewife 
gained nothing from the Empire’s 
efforts. 

It is argued, of course, that it was 
essential to divert Empire supplies of 
sugar away from this country in order 
to earn dollars, and it cannot be denied 
that to the extent that Caribbean and 
Australian sugar were sent to Canada, 
dollars were earned. But it has seemed 
to us in the sugar trade that the Minister 
of Food has been led astray by pretty 
pictures drawn by the statistician on 
neatly-ruled graph paper. Are we sure 
that in the long run the diversion of 
sugar away from this country and the 
continuation of rationing here do, in 
fact, save dollars? Let me draw a 
comparison with other foods. At the 
time of devaluation everything possible 
was done to prevent the buying of dollar 
food and to encourage the purchase of 
European food, particularly from Den- 
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mark, Holland and France. On paper 
this looked like a dollar saving, and 
great capital was made out of it by the 
Minister then in control. But we find 
that, in fact, the purchase of food from 
Europe involves us in bilateral agree- 
ments, with an obligation on our part 
to ship coal to those countries. When 
the time comes to ship the coal, the 
only method of doing so is to run down 
the stocks in this country to such a 
point that there is a fuel crisis in the 
winter months and dollar coal has to be 
bought from America. It would not 
surprise me to learn, if I had access to 
the figures, that the net result is no 
saving in dollars, and a misuse of the 
coal freight from America to the 
British Isles. 

The same sort of thing can happen 
as a result of the policy of diverting 
sugar to earn dollars, for by restricting 
the consumption of sugar here, the 
consumption of other calorie foods (in 
particular flour) goes up, because it is 
well-known that a shortage of calories 
in one form is automatically made up 
in the diet by an added consumption 
of calories in another form. Now 
wheat is largely costing us dollars, so 
that it is by no means certain that by 
reducing the consumption of sugar at 
home there is a net saving in dollars. 
To those who say that we are bound 
by the International Wheat Agreement 
and cannot reduce our imports of dollar 
wheat, I reply that a reduced consump- 
tion of bread-grains, but no fall in the 
supply, could be adjusted by a lower 
extraction in the flour mills and a 
greater production of animal feeding 
stuffs, which would in its turn result in a 
considerable saving in dollars. 

For some time now I have been 
pressing the arguments for an increase 
in the sugar ration over here. I do not 
believe that anything but good could 
come from such an increase. It is only 
the increased supplies from the Empire, 
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of course, which have made it possible 
to advocate such a policy, and it is 
essential, in my view, to continue to 
encourage Empire production. This is 
being done by means of the Empire 
Sugar Agreement, the principles of 
which were stated some years ago. I 
sincerely hope that those responsible 
will not mar the Agreement by a parsi- 
monious attitude when it comes to 
negotiating the details. It is to start 
from January, 1953. Under its terms 
there is guaranteed a market to Empire 
countries of 1,640,000 tons of sugar 
per annum at remunerative prices, in 
return for which the Empire countries 
undertake to limit their total exports to 
2,375,000 tons as their contribution to 
the International Sugar Agreement. 
The difference between 1,640,000 and 
2,375,000 tons, being 735,000 will, of 
course, rank for U.K. preference if sent 
to this country, or Canadian preference, 
if sent there. 

To get these figures in their right per- 
spective, we have to consider what is 
the potential consumption of sugar in 
the British Isles. Consumption for 
many years has been at a high rate, and 
without rationing, will probably reach 
112 lbs: a head, per year. Taking the 
latest census figures of a population of 
something over 50 millions, the con- 
sumption will therefore amount to the 
equivalent of some 2,550,000 tons of raw 
sugar. We have to deduct from this the 
home-grown beet sugar crop which, 
for these calculations, we can put at 
500,000 tons, so that there is a potential 
demand here for 2,050,000 tons of 
imported sugar. 

There have been indications that it is 
Government policy to limit the home- 
grown beet sugar crop in the U.K. to 
the half a million tons which I have 
mentioned above. The crop last year 
was as high as 725,000 tons, but growing 
conditions were quite exceptional, and 
with the present factory capacity this is 
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not likely to be equalled again. There 
is, however, continual pressure from 
farmers to increase factory capacity in 
order to:enable them to grow more of a 
crop which, under present conditions, is 
very remunerative. The whole question 
of beet sugar growing is very complex. 
It is a crop which, if looked upon from 
the point of view of the sugar that it 
produces, is an uneconomical one. It 
must be more expensive to grow sugar 
in a temperate zone from beet than in a 
tropical zone from cane. 

The growing of beet sugar here, 
therefore, has to be helped by a subsidy 
from the Treasury, as well as by a duty 
preference. At present the total assis- 
tance required amounts to some 
£6,000,000 per annum, in order to allow 
a crop of some 600,000—700,000 tons to 
compete with cane sugar. The higher 
the crop, of course, the greater the 
subsidy. On the other hand, farmers 
point out that in order to maintain a 
high acreage of arable crops, and 
remembering that the present acreage 
of potatoes is likely to drop, it is essen- 
tial to have a “cleaning” crop which will 
yield a cash return instead of fallowing 
the land from time to time. The claim, 
therefore, for a bigger beet sugar crop 
is based on the argument of good 
farming and higher yields of other 
crops. 

To have an efficient and large beet 
industry over here is, of course, of great 
importance during war, when we may 
be cut off from external supplies. The 
difficulty is to reconcile the interests of 
Empire producers with those of home 
farmers and that of war-time security; 
for it must be remembered that every 
ton of beet sugar manufactured from 
crops grown in the U.K. takes away a 
ton that could be supplied by farmers 
in the Empire. 

Returning, however, to the Empire 
Sugar Agreement, it will be noticed that 
the total exports of the Empire will 


exceed the requirements of the British 
Isles by 325,000 tons. The balance will 
find a market in New Zealand and in 
Canada, which has traditionally bought 
its supplies from the Empire, and has 
encouraged this movement of sugar by 
a preferential duty. 

The price-guaranteed portion of the 
Empire Sugar Agreement of 1,640,000 
tons falls short of the British require- 
ments by 410,000 tons. 

The questions which Empire pro- 
ducers are asking are, first, whether 
the guaranteed portion could not be 
made larger, and secondly, whether the 
total exports could not be larger. When 
the Empire Sugar Agreement was first 
mooted, it was assumed that a higher 
price would have to be paid for Empire 
sugar under the guaranteed price ar- 
rangements than would have to be paid 
for sugar coming from non-Empire 
sources. But this has not so far been 
borne out and to-day, with a world 
market price for sugar of about £50 per 
ton, Empire producers are paid about 
£32 per ton. If such a state of affairs 
were to continue it would obviously be 
in the interests of British consumers to 
make the price-guaranteed tonnage as 
large as possible. Nobody knows for 
how long the high prices for world sugar 
will continue, but surely we could afford 
to be generous and increase the quantity 
covered by a price guarantee, particu- 
larly as the Empire producer has been 
supplying this country with sugar below 
world prices. 

As to the second question, about the 
total amount of sugar to be exported by 
Empire-producing countries, we have 
recently observed a large-sized spanner, 
introduced by the President of the Board 
of Trade, for it transpired in March of 
this year that he was negotiating with 
Cuba a Trade Agreement, now fre- 
quently referred to as the “‘ Black Pact,” 
whereby Cuba would have a guaranteed 
market for 1,500,000 tons of sugar in 
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SENSE AND SENTIMENT ABOUT SUGAR 


this country spread over the next three 
years. This in itself would not harm 
the Empire producers if it was, in fact, 
limited to three years, for Empire pro- 
ducers are not likely by then to have 
achieved the maximum allowed under 
the Empire Agreement. But with the 
signing of the “ Black: Pact,” the pre- 
cedent has been created. Moreover, 
within a very short time of the discovery 
of these negotiations, Canada did, in 
fact, make an agreement with Cuba for 
guaranteeing a portion of its require- 
ments to that country. This has thrown 
the Empire producers into confusion, 
because they must rely on a market in 
Canada for the amount by which their 
exports will exceed U.K. consumption. 
Is the market in Canada, they ask, going 
to disappear ? 


I, myself, cannot blame the Canadians 


. for making these arrangements with 
Cuba. The cancellation of the news- 
print contracts with Canada by our 
Government must have come to them 
as such a shock that they no longer felt 
bound to co-operate in Empire trade 
agreements as a whole, and the offers 
that Cuba was able to make, in return 
for a guaranteed market for her sugar 
in Canada, appeared attractive. 

The U.K. has a population of some 
50 millions, and yet it plays a leading 
part in the world. Why? Because the 
U.K. does not stand alone, but is part 
of a great Empire with a unique consti- 
tution. It is the height of folly to take 
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any step which may reduce its unity. 
Whether it is newsprint or whether it is 
sugar, there should be no cancellation 
of contracts, and no cheeseparing in 
the interpretation of long-term agree- 
ments. 

There should also be no Government 
bulk buying. Distrust inevitably springs 
from the impersonality of Government 
departments, which are not constructed 
for purpose of trading—a fact which is 
forever being impressed upon me by 
the people that I am meeting every day. 
Yet quite recently the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Food said 
that it was only possible to give effect to 
Empire agreements through the instru- 
ment of bulk purchasing by the Mini- 
stry. There were cries from the Opposi- 
tion benches, “‘ Wait and see!” It is 
not for me to say what the Opposition 
is “* waiting to see.” Perhaps it was the 
enlightening of our great planners (after 
all, they have had second thoughts 
about nationalisation), but perhaps they 
were waiting to see a change in heart of 
the electorate. 

In any event, private enterprises can 
fulfil any long-term agreements which 
have been made with the Empire, and 
what is more, they will fulfil them 
without embittering those whose loyalty 
and respect for the mother-country 
have, until now, been the envy of the 
world. Where sugar is concerned, sense 
and sentiment both lead to the same 
conclusion. LYLE. 


A VISIT TO NEW GUINEA 


By MAJOR-GENERAL THE VISCOUNT BRIDGEMAN, 
C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 


HEN it was suggested that I 

\X/ should go on a business trip 

to New Guinea, I soon dis- 
covered that there were two schools of 
thought. By one it was held to be the 
white man’s grave. The other gave one 
to understand that there were plenty 
of white people in the places where 
one was likely to go. I joined the 
second school of thought, and booked 
my passage by air. 

It is not difficult to get there. Qantas 
run a regular air service from Cairns 
in North Queensland, to Moresby and 
Lae, with connections to Rabaul and 
the Islands beyond. There are also 
other air services, and regular steamers. 

The hotel in Moresby is well up to 
the standard of good hotels in Queens- 
land. At Lae a new hotel is being 
built. Till then, travellers will find 
the best accommodation in the excel- 
lent Qantas guest-house, but off the 
beaten track, hotel accommodation 
would be much worse. Nor does the 
beaten track go very far. A good road 
leads from Moresby for about twenty 
miles to the rubber plantations and 
thence to the Kokoda trail of war-time 
memory. In the north there is another 
road up the lower part of the Markham 
Valley, and there is a monument on 
the spot where the 7th Australian 
Division first met the Japanese in the 
action which led to the capture of Lae. 

Few other signs of war can now be 
seen. The jungle has taken complete 
charge, and a bulldozer at work on a 
new golf course at Lae is uncovering 
acres of a forgotten American ordnance 
dump. Nobody takes much notice or 
thinks much about the war; there are 
other things to do. 


After the war, the territories were 
handed back from military control to 
that of the Australian Department 
of External Affairs, which administers 
both Papua—the southern portion, 
which is the original Colony—and New 
Guinea—the northern portion which, 
with the Islands of New Britain and 
New Ireland, were formerly a German 
colony, then Mandated Territory under 
the League of Nations, and now, under 
the United Nations, are in the Trustee- 
ship of Australia. The whole is 
administered in one unit, under an 
Administrator, Colonel J. K. Murray, 
with Sub-administrators on the lines of 
the District Commissioners in the 
British Colonial Service. 

Colonel Murray has found plenty to 
do. The plantations were in disorder, 
the natives were either completely 
demoralised or had taken to the bush. 
The attitude of the Australian Labour 
Government to the natives gave them 
little encouragement to get back to 
work. The period of indenture per- 
mitted by law, which had been five 
years under the Germans, was reduced 
to one year, of which a great part is 
necessarily occupied getting the workers 
fit and also with training, in the case of 
such skilled jobs as tapping rubber 
trees. When the indentures are finished, 
the natives have to be repatriated, 
often by air and at some expense. The 
period of indenture has lately been 
raised to two years, to the relief of 
employers. 

Labour, indeed, is the key to the 
problem of New Guinea. The policy 
of White Australia makes it difficult 
enough to find labour to develop 
Australia itself, particularly such sub- 
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tropical districts as Northern Queens- 
land. Even if this were not so, it would 
be quite impossible for white men to 
do manual work on the plantations 
in the hot, damp climate some ten 
degrees south of the equator. To 
introduce coloured labour from else- 
where would perhaps be easy, but 
would in the end mean the elimination 
of the local natives. The solution 
appears to lie only in full use of native 
labour, combined with mechanisation. 

The native population is estimated 
at 1,600,000. If from this total are 
taken the women, children and old 
men, and an allowance is made for the 
breaks in indentured service and the 
need for able-bodied males in the 
native economy, it would seem that 
not more than 300.000 males are 
available for work at any one time. 
From these must be found, inter alia, 
the Government servants and the 
police boys. Of the latter, I saw a very 
useful body of recruits drilling at 
their depot, under N.C.O.’s with war 
service, some of whom, no doubt, 
will soon prove their worth on the 
frontier of Dutch New Guinea. 

With so small a number in so large 
a territory, extensive use of mechanical 
equipment is called for wherever pos- 
sible. As regards public works, there is 
the American war-time experience to 
build on. In agriculture and forestry 
new ground must be broken. 

It need not take long. The Bulolo 
Gold Mining Company is already busy 
exploiting the timber in its concessions 
and has produced some excellent pre- 
fabricated houses for Qantas. Rubber- 
growing scarcely lends itself to mecha- 
nisation, but the timber trade and the 
various forms of cultivation could be 
adapted to it more readily. 

A start is now being made, and 
there are already signs of outside 
interest. A large chocolate firm re- 
cently sent a representative to explore 
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the possibility of cocoa-growing. 
Another large firm has been experi- 
menting with a new type of fibre as an 
alternative to jute for woolpacks, and 
there are also established products 
such as rubber, copra and bananas. 

There are abundant hardwoods, as 
well as timber from which good ply- 
wood can be cut. A large area of 
timber has been felled by the earth- 
quake at Mount Lamington and has 
now to be extracted. The Administra- 
tion, at the time of my visit last April 
had just completed emergency relief 
measures there and by all accounts has 
done a first-class job in very difficult 
conditions. 

There remains the oil. A great deal 
of money has been spent by the oil 
companies on exploration, but so far no 
strike of a payable quantity has been 
announced. Nevertheless optimism 
prevails, and if and when oil can be 
produced in the Territory, the stage 
will be set for developments of con- 
siderable political and strategic, as well 
as economic, importance. 

The Battle of the Coral Sea put an 
end to the days when the defence of 
Darwin and of Northern Queensland 
could be regarded as sufficient protec- 
tion for Australia or security for a 
White Australia policy. New Guinea 
and the line of Islands from Manus 
to Bougainville are now essential to the 
defence of Australia from any threat 
from the North. 

Clearly if air bases in this area were 
vital to the successful conduct of the 
late war, they cannot be less so in 
the future. Were they not held, 
Northern Australia would again be 
within bomber range of a potential 
enemy, and key air and sea bases 
established in the war must needs be 
kept ready for use at short notice. 

But the defence of New Guinea does 
not depend on sea and air bases alone. 
It depends at least as much on the 
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economic development of the territory. 
It cannot exactly be described as being 
swept and garnished, but if it is not 
filled in the right way, the seven devils 
will undoubtedly find their way in, 
with disastrous results. 

Furthermore, there is the Trustee- 
ship aspect. The talents must not be 
laid up in a napkin, and the Australian 
Government has its responsibility to 
the United Nations for the progressive 
development of the country and peoples 
of the Trustee territories of New Guinea 
and the Islands. 

The Australian Treasury has many 
vital schemes for capital development 
to finance in Australia itself which may 
well claim priority over schemes in 
New Guinea. The Department of 
External Affairs has had many other 
urgent problems, but the change made 


IMPRESSIONS 


By A. L. 


NE notorious difference be- 
ex the English and the 

Americans is that where the 
former are insufficiently interested in 
what other people think of them—to a 
degree that is positively dangerous in 
the modern world—the Americans are 
touchingly, almost painfully, con- 
cerned about the impression they make 
on others. It is at once a tribute to 
their engaging youth, perhaps the 
naiveté—certainly the niceness—of 
their character. Hardly had I arrived 
in New York before people wanted to 
know what I thought of it all—the 
traffic, the view of Lower Manhattan 
coming up the harbour, the skyscrapers 
—was I impressed by the skyscrapers? 


since the Election, whereby a new 
Minister has been put in charge of the 
External Territories, is certainly an 
administrative improvement, and the 
new Minister, Mr. Paul Hasluck, looks 
an excellent choice. 

The climate, the lack of communi- 
cation by land, the backward state of the 
natives, have all to be overcome. 
The language difficulty is great. Pidgin 
English, which is the present lingua 
franca, is a poor basis for a national 
culture and there is as yet no native 
language, such as Swahili in East 
Africa, sufficiently widespread to serve 
the purpose. 

Thus the difficulties are formidable 
but theneed is urgent, and therewards of 
success would be great. So indeed 
would be the penalties of failure. 

BRIDGEMAN. 


OF AMERICA 


ROWSE 


At the risk of being sentimental— 
(though why should one be afraid of 
sentiment? The repression of senti- 
ment must be one of the chief causes 
of neurosis in our time)—I must state 
things exactly as I found them. The 
overwhelming impression I derived 
from America—at the beginning, all 
the way across the Continent and back, 
up the Pacific Coast and down the 
Atlantic, to the very end—was nothing 
so much to do with the material 
world, the technical organisation, the 
magnificent railways and air-lines, the 
great dams and engineering achieve- 
ments, the skyscrapers—all that I 
expected and was ready for: what I 
was not ready for was. something in 
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the realm of the spirit—the native 
goodness of the American people, their 
extraordinary kindness, their sheer 
lovability—especially of American men, 
who, in a world where women are so 
much on top, have something of the 
appealing qualities of an oppressed 
class. 

All this of course has its origin and 
explanation in the history of the 
country, its geographical lay-out and 
social structure. So many of the 
Americans originally left the Old 
World to escape its tyrannies and 
constriction, to breathe a freer air 
where there was so much more room— 
indeed unlimited space up to the end of 
the nineteenth century—and vastly 
greater opportunities of every kind. It 
is a constant theme in Jefferson’s 
writings—what makes him most con- 
scious, of all great Americans, of 
America’s destiny on the threshold of 
her greatest expansion. And one 
senses something of what America has 
meant to generations of immigrants, to 


all the thousands of crowded ships’ 


nearing her shores, when one catches 
sight of the Statue of Liberty, those 
confident arms with their wide open 
welcome to the small, the forgotten, 
the anonymous. 

One does not have to be uncritical 
of some aspects of what they made of 
it to recognise how much of all this has 
entered into the American character. 
There was a New World before them 
with its vast spaces and infinite re- 
sources, and the Americans, whether 
in consequence or no, are expansive 
and generous; they are not forever on 
the defensive, reserved and mistrustful; 
they openly and plainly wish you well 
and expect your goodwill in return. 
Denizens of the Old World are so 
thick on the ground that they are 
naturally on the defensive, watchful, 
retenu, suspicious of each other, giving 
nothing away, in the nature of things 
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ungenerous. Then too the circum- 
stances of a colonial and a frontier 
society put a premium on mutual help 
and neighbourliness. There you have 
the environment from which springs 
the astonishing generosity and the 
passion to be helpful that everybody 
recognises as leading features in the 
American character. What is not so 
much recognised is that this is the 
natural background to much of their 
political action abroad. Half the West- 
ern world has been. largely carried by 
America in these last years; the 
support it has received through Marshall 
Aid, E.C.A. and direct supplies, 
amounts to billions. 

The resources of the country are 
inexhaustible and the Americans are a 
very rich people; but what the outside 
world does not recognise is that wealth 
is not everything to them: they set 
more store by good will. My heart 
went out to a Governor of one of the 
Middle Western States—evidently an 
innocent in foreign. affairs—who, 
goaded beyond endurance by Mr. 
Malik’s campaigns of misrepresenta- 
tion at the U.N. Assembly, burst out :— 
** We have been lied about and lied to, 
we have been misrepresented and 
traduced, we have been held up to 
obloquy.”... Alas, the English, who 
are second only to the Americans in 
generosity and not even second to them 
in decency and public spirit and good- 
will, are only too much used to this 
kind of thing; older, more mature and 
more patient than the Americans, we 
feel—sadly—that this is all we expect. 

Politically, especially from a foreign 
point of view, the Americans are at a 
most exciting and important cross- 
ways in their history. Overnight, or 
rather in the last decade, they have 
become the greatest Power in the world 
and the country upon which the 
responsibility for the leadership of the 
Western world chiefly rests. All this 
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very suddenly, without the advan- 
tage of a long-maturing governing 
class, inured to the wickedness of the 
world, and with a tradition built up 
out of generations of experience, to 
help them. 

The result is a paradox that gives 
the clue to the American political 
scene—it certainly dominates it, as the 
intelligent outsider sees it (one does 
not feel oneself to be a foreigner in 
America). On one side there is the 
Administration, which has deserved 
exceedingly well of the world. What- 
ever mistakes it may have made—and 
the worst ones were mistakes of 
immaturity and too much goodwill 
made at Potsdam and after—in the 
last three or four years these men in 
Washington, the leaders of the Admin- 
istration, Acheson, Marshall and the 
Chiefs of Staff, above all the courageous 
little man in the White House, have 
risen to the height of their gigantic 
task and given the Western World the 
leadership it needed. If they had not 
done so, if they had not met the cam- 
paign of aggression planned in the 
Kremlin—aid to Greece, Turkey, Italy 
in the Mediterranean, Marshall Aid, 
the Atlantic Pact, the Berlin air-lift, 
resistance to aggression in Korea—one 
trembles to think where we should be. 
The whole position of the Western 
world in Europe and the Far East 
would by this time have been sapped 
and undermined. 

The Administration in Washington 
has indeed deserved well of the whole 
world, outside the Soviet sphere. And 
yet precious little credit it gets for it in 
its own country. Here is the paradox: 
an Administration that on the funda- 
mental issues has risen to its historic 
tasks, faced by an Opposition in its 
own country relentless in the pursuit of 
injustice, unbelievably ignorant of the 
world and the forces at work in it, 
criminally irresponsible in its behaviour 


and profoundly incoherent in its point 
of view. It is true that the Republican 
Party is mad at having been kept out of 
power so long, is still engaged in fighting 
the ghost of Roosevelt and feels that it 
was cheated of power at the last 
moment by Truman in 1948. It is true 
that it has three irreconcilable sections 
—and points of view—to reconcile. 
There is the great Middle West, always 
(if it can be) isolationist; there is the 
Pacific Coast, more interested in the 
Far East than Europe; then there is 
the instructed and responsible Atlantic 
Coast—the “Eastern International- 
ists,” as they are always called by 
Colonel McCormick of the Chicago 
Tribune: these are decent people, like 
Governor Dewey and Senator Salton- 
stall, who know what is what about the 
world. No wonder Senator Taft, who 
fancies himself as the next Republican 
President, presents such a picture of 
intellectual incoherence in every speech 
he makes. Then there is the Press— 
most of it opposed to the Administra- 
tion and bent on making the job of 
government (difficult at all times in 
America) impossible. It is not a 
pretty picture. 

It so happens that I was in the country 
at the time of the MacArthur agitation, 
his dismissal and return, when all these 
phenomena were at their most exposed, 
their most shocking and dangerous. 
On one side, there was the Administra- 
tion that had deserved well of the 
country and the world: it had stood in 
the breach over Korea, when if it had not 
done so, the whole position in the Far 
East would have slid; it was engaged in 


resisting Russian aggression, the whole. 


struggle in a most dangerous phase. 
It had been faced with insubordination 
by its General in the field, making 
nonsense of its strategy, obstructing its 
policy and then appealing over its 
head to the Opposition. It was an 
intolerable situation: no Government 
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in the world could or would stand it. 

When MacArthur returned, one 
would have thought that the Adminis- 
tration was a criminal in the dock—or 
rather a .condemned criminal, for he 
at least would have received justice. 
Not so the Administration. I have 
never witnessed such a spectacle of 
injustice towards any Government. The 
absence of all sense of responsibility, 
not only in the Press, but in Congress 
and the legislatures, among Senators 
and Congressmen, was what was so 
shocking. Here was a most dangerous 
situation, the war in Korea in a 
difficult and discouraging phase—it 
never occurred to anyone in Press or 
Congress to ask what the Russians 
were thinking of all this, what their 
game was. Anyone would have 
thought from all the comment that the 
enemy was not the Kremlin but the 
Pentagon, not Stalin but Acheson. 

One does not unfortunately see the 
American people at their best in their 
internal politics, and the MacArthur 
agitation certainly showed their internal 
politics at their worst. But observe 
here another paradox, for I certainly 
felt at the time—what has been cor- 
roborated since—that it was possible 
to take the agitation too seriously and 
to misinterpret the Americans in the 
light of it. I felt at the time that it was 
a mistake to take the hysterical element 
in MacArthur’s reception too literally 
—many of the best Americans spoke 
to me of it with shame and regret. But 
why take popular demonstrations so 
seriously? The American tempera- 
ment, like the Elizabethan, has a large 
element of the rhetorical in it; the 
inverted commas have to be under- 
stood. The MacArthur agitation was 
largely worked up by the newspapers, 
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and I sensed that underneath all the 
hullabaloo the American people were 
by no means sold on him. I give my 
experience for what it was worth: it 
certainly is curious that in all my tour 
of the United States, on the Pacific as 
well as the Atlantic Coast, even in 
Chicago, I never met a single person 
who spoke in favour of MacArthur. 

What was far more distressing and 
dangerous than the attitude of the 
people was the Congressional investiga- 
tion—the way government was held 
up for weeks at a time of grave danger 
in the world, while the Republicans in 
Congress put their Administration in 
the dock. For sheer ignorant irre- 
sponsibility it would be difficult to 
beat their conduct. 

And yet, as a very wise and well- 
informed American said to me—a 
military expert in close association 
with Eisenhower—it may be that there 
was some advantage to be gained at 
the end of it all. It was all part of the 
nation’s Great Debate on foreign 
policy. The Americans, unlike us, like 
to discuss all these critical, highly 
inflammable issues out in the open; 
and no doubt, at the end of it all, the 
nation as a whole is far better informed. 
It is all part of the political education 
of the American people up to its place 
as leader of the Western world. And 
there is also no doubt as to the upshot 
of the Great Debate: the Administra- 
tion has won the argument and the 
American people have taken the respon- 
sible and the right course: so much 
evidence that the people, no less than 
the Administration, are going to show 
themselves equal to the historic task 
that confronts them in this century. 


A. L. ROWSE. 


THE FACTS AND FICTIONS 
OF US. POLICY 


By DENYS SMITH 


MERICANS have not _ yet 
Nes used to the fact that a 
necessary concomitant of assum- 

ing increased world responsibilities is 
to widen the area of possible friction 
and hence of criticism. They are par- 
ticularly sensitive to any echoes from 
the free world of communist charges of 
“‘ imperialism’, and to dark foreign 
hints that there are possibly even 
sections of American opinion which 
believe in a “ preventive” war. It is 
particularly galling to find Britain a 
source of some of these assumptions 
which are looked upon as fantastic 
and ridiculous. To an American it 
seems glaringly obvious that the 
motivating force of American policy is 
to achieve a permanent peace based on 
justice and freedom, and to achieve it 
by measures which do not provoke 
war. It is no great comfort to reflect 
that in times past there were sections of 
American opinion holding similar 
views about Britain and British policy. 
The American journalistic preference 
for nicknames has led to one amusing 
coincidence. Before the war the leading 
isolationist spokesman in America was 
Senator Gerald Nye of North Dakota. 
At the actual hour the Japanese were 
bombing Pearl Harbour he was making 
his stock speech warning Americans of 
the danger of being dragged into war 
_ by Britain. The headlines “‘ Nye warns 
against being dragged into war by 
others” are back again. But the 
“Nye” this time is Aneuran Bevan, 
and the assumed danger is that Britain 
will be dragged into war by the U.S. 
There is perhaps one basic difference 
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between the British and American ap- 
proach to the communist threat which 
may account for some of the confused 
thinking. The American assumption is 
that there is no possibility of compro- 
mise with Russia. Russia’s efforts to 
expand the area of communism will 
not end because Russia will agree or 
can be persuaded to end them, but only 
when it becomes impossible for her to 
push communism any further. The 
British official view appears to be less 
rigid, and to assume that an attempt to 
reach some form of accommodation 
by agreement might be worth while. 
British official opinion, at least, might 
not go all the way in agreeing with the 
American statement of the free world’s 
problem: “How without resorting 
to war can Russia be definitely curbed 
so that we can go back to the normal 
activities of the human race.” 

A static defence against communism 
will obviously not solve the problem. 
It would only perpetuate it. The free 
world must take the initiative against 
communism but without resorting to 
practices which would lead to war. 
The theory of the “‘ four zones ”’ of the 
cold war has been made familiar by 
Mr. Milton Katz, who has just retired 
as head of Marshall Plan operations in 
Europe. They are the Free Zone, the 
Shadow Zone, the Satellite Zone and 
the Soviet Zone. The Free zone con- 
sists of such countries as the United 
States, the British Commonwealth and 
Scandinavia, where cofnmunism is al- 
most non-existent. The Shadow zone 
has, so to speak, various depths of 
shade, but must include large parts of 
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Asia and the less shaded portions 
France and Italy as well. The area of 
the other two zones is obvious. There 
would be no danger of provoking war 
in clearing the last traces of communism 
from most of the shadow zone. The 
danger of provoking war becomes more 
serious when you approach the satellite 
zone, but the defection of Tito shows 
that it can be done. The problem of 
freeing the Russian peoples themselves 
from communism is something which 
can safely be left to the future, for, if 
pushed back from the other zones, the 
threat of communist aggression is 
reduced to proportions which need no 
longer inspire fear. Any such long-term 
programme requiring sustained effort 
is more difficult for the free world than 
for the communist world where public 
opinion can be moulded or ignored 
and does not have to be convinced and 
led. Free peoples will not be content 
with wasting the fruits of human effort 
for a negative end unless there is a 
positive gain as well. 

This is clearly evident, so American 
policy makers hold, in the response of 
Europe to the defence programme. 
The immediate task in Europe is a 
holding operation. Priority must be 
given to the armed strength of the area. 
It is harder for Europe, where pro- 
duction for civilians is lower than in 
the United States, to accept a diversion 
of that production for defence. Even 
those who can see that Mr. Bevan is 
wrong very much wish that he were not, 
and among the supporters of the 
defence programme there is confusion. 
Recognising this, Americans are asking 
themselves why. the problem cannot 
be viewed in affirmative terms. It is 
not true that the current rearmament 
is just a retrograde step, a diversion from 
the main business of the human race. 
The emphasis in the early years of this 
decade was in getting Europe back on 
its feet and in putting it in a position 
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where it could think in terms of worth- 
while living instead of mere existence. 
success was 
achieved. Then came the rearmament 
programme and it looked as though the 
cup was being dashed from the lips, 
the clock was being put back. Yet 
taking the picture as a whole, the neglect 
of defence in the early years of the 
decade had to be compensated for by 
concentrating on defence in the middle 
years. After greater productive capacity 
has been built up in providing the 
needed defence armaments, say by 
1954, it will still be there in the final 
period of the decade when defence will 
be little more than a maintenance job. 
The new productive capacity built up 
for defence can be turned in great part 
to increasing the supply of civilian 
goods. At the end of that 10 year 
period it will be possible to have both 
bread and guns, and, as Americans 
believe very profoundly, the one can- 
not be had without the other. 

Thus the American programme might 
be stated under these heads. The first 
is to build up armed strength. This 
may appear useless, a sad diversion of 
effort: you cannot eat bullets. But it 
is no more useless, when the ultimate 
purpose is considered, than the dam 
which you cannot eat either, but which 
enables the land to be irrigated so that 
food will grow. The second is to 
increase production. A sage American 
recently observed that the only thing 
which Europe produced in more abun- 
dant quantity than America was verbal 
theories. He wondered if it was entirely 
an accident that the highest per capita 
production in the world was in a 
country which enjoyed a famine in 
economic theory! Even the “ modest” 
target frequently mentioned by E.C.A. 
officials (modest in terms of the 
American level) of an increase of some 
£350,000,000 sterling would enable 
Europe to take the rearmament pro- 
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gramme in its stride. Then, when the ° 


programme was completed in three or 
four years, the production which could 
be turned from rearmament to improv- 
ing living conditions would increase 
the standard by some 40 per cent. 
A third item on the American pro- 
gramme is to use the reliance which 
the free world has to place on American 
aid to encourage a fairer division of 
the fruits of increased production. 
At the present scale of European pro- 
duction, American economists con- 
sider there is not enough to go round. 
It is not a matter of trying to get fairer 
shares of existing production, for that 
would merely produce an economic 
shambles. It is a matter first, of increas- 
ing production, leaving the existing 
economic stratification undisturbed, 
and seeing that the benefits of increases 
trickle down to the base. 

One might once again take America 


as an example. In 1900 Europe and 
the United States produced about the 
same. In the past 50 years American 
production has soared ahead. Without 
any theories or bureaucratic direction 
the increased production has been 
spread throughout the population. 
To-day, as last year’s census disclosed, 
one-third of the country enjoys an 
income of £1,000 a year or over. Ten 
years ago the percentage was only 23. 
The process has not been one of level- 
ling down but of raising up. Europe 
has the brains and the capacity to do 
likewise, once outside fears can be 
ignored and a positive will to achieve 
the result has been created. It almost 
seems to an American that the goal 
merely has to be recognised to be 
accomplished. The American aim is 
to lead Europe not to war but to 
confidence in its brighter future. 
DENYS SMITH. 


SOME RECENT AMERICAN 
RESEARCH 


By LADY EVE BALFOUR 


SPEECH of the utmost import- 
Az: was delivered recently in 

Parliament of which far too little 
notice has been taken in the Press. I 
refer to Lord Douglas of Barloch’s 
motion on the use of chemicals in food 
supplies given on July 4th in the House 
of Lords. I recommend readers of 
National and English Review to get the 
Hansard Report (Vol. 172, No. 80) and 
study it in detail. I quote here only two 
short extracts because they serve well 
as a text for the subject-matter of this 
article :— 


(1) “I do not propose to deal with the 
use of artificial fertilisers in agriculture 
beyond saying that it is now admitted, 
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even by hardened advocates of them that 
unbalanced use of such fertilisers may 
easily produce a luxuriant plant growth 
which is also unbalanced. . . . It is also 
of interest to note that lack of proper 
fertilisation renders the plants them- 
selves more liable to fungus diseases 
and to attacks by insects or other pests, 
leading to increased use of insecticides 
and fungicides... 

(2) I shall say no more about the older 
insecticides. It is the newer ones, and 
the enormous extent of their use, which 
give most cause for alarm. The most 
famous of these is D.D.T. which, since 
the war, has been applied to fruit trees 
all over the world without any adequate 
investigation of its effects upon health. 
It is highly toxic. Test animals—rats, 
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for example—fed with 1 per cent. 
carbolic acid lived and did fairly well; 
those fed with one part per million of 
D.D.T. perished—and one part per 
million is equivalent to one teaspoonful 
in ten tons of food.” 


American research workers have now 
produced a wealth of evidence on the 
toxic effect of many insecticides, and 
last spring, when I spent six weeks in 
the United States I had access to much 
of this evidence and met some of the 
research workers concerned. It is 
astonishing the extent to which autho- 
rities here seem either to ignore Ameri- 
can research, or to be unaware of it. 

In an article by Sir John Russell in the 
July issue of The Fertilizer and Feeding 
Stuffs journal occurs this sentence :— 


The great potency of the organic 
phosphorus insecticides cannot be disso- 
ciated from the considerable toxic 
hazards to warm-blooded animals, from 
which D.D.T. and B.H.C. are free (our 
italics). ; 


Are they? Let’s take a look at some of 
the American evidence, bearing in mind 
Lord Douglas’s statement that one part 
per million of D.D.T. killed experi- 
mental animals. 

I have before me a summary of a 
report written by Dr. Pottinger of 
California for the Annals of Internal 
Medicine, a journal of the American 
College of Physicians. This summary 
was given to me by Dr. Pottinger in 
person, it concerns the case history of 
ten patients that he treated for serious 
D.D.T. poisoning. Here are some ex- 
tracts :— 


All showed liver damage... . All 
had over five parts per million of insecti- 
cide in their fat. ... People store 
D.D.T. in their fat. A person with 
D.D.T. in his tissues may appear to be 
well; but if he loses weight he releases 
D.D.T. from his fat depots and acute 
illness may follow. 
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These ten people were exposed to 
insecticides in a variety of ways. Some 
inhaled it. Some ate it on food that had 
been sprayed. Some may have absorbed 
it through their skins. D.D.T. can be 
absorbed by any of these routes. 

To find how much D.D.T. these ten 
patients had in their tissues we removed 
a teaspoon of fat from under their skins 
and had it analysed by the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration. All had over 
5 parts per million of D.D.T. or other 
equivalent insecticide, such as benzene 
hexachloride or chlordane. 


But Sir John Russell said D.D.T. and 
B.H.C. are harmless to warm-blooded 
animals! Dr. Pottinger told me that 
one of the commonest ways in which 
this accumulative build up of D.D.T. 
in human tissues occurs is through 
drinking milk from cows that have been 
fed on a crop that has been sprayed 
with the poison. 

A comprehensive study of food con- 
tamination through the use of this and 
other insecticides is at present being 
undertaken by the Texas Research 
Foundation at Dallas, Texas. Once 
again space permits me only to give a 
summary of the result to date, but 
details will no doubt be supplied on 
application to the Foundation. One of 
the purposes of this investigation is to 
determine whether contamination by 
D.D.T. is occurring in milk and meat 
offered for human consumption through 
normal retail outlets and also to dis- 
cover the extent to which hydrocarbon 
insecticides are absorbed by crops that 
have been sprayed with them. The milk 
and meat tested were all purchased from 
regular retail sources and the crops 
tested were grown on control plantings 
on the Foundation’s own farm. Here 
is a summary :— 

1. All processed milk and meat 
samples were found to be contaminated 
with D.D.T. 

2. The degree of contamination 
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ranged from 3-10 parts per million of 
D.D.T. in lean meat to 68-55 parts per 
million in fat meat. In milk the con- 
tamination ranged from less than -5 
parts of D.D.T. per million to 13-83 
parts per million. 

3. Both corn and sunflowers sprayed 
with insecticides were found to absorb 
the chlorinated hydrocarbons in un- 
changed form. 

4. The rate of absorption was found 
to be cumulative, the degree of con- 
tamination increasing with each spray- 
ing. The extent of absorption in corn 
ranged from zero parts per million 
where there was no spraying to 8-11 
parts per million after two sprayings 
with insecticide. Contamination of the 
sunflowers ranged from zero for no 
spraying to 3-72 parts of insecticide per 
million after one spraying and 7-40 parts 
per million after two sprayings. 

The interim conclusions of the Dallas 
Foundation are as follows :— 


1. Widespread contamination of both 
animal and human foodstuffs with 
poisonous D.D.T. and other chlorine 
hydrocarbons already exists. 

2. The contamination is being spread 
and intensified by the continued use of 
these chemical insecticides. 

3. Combining the results of our 
research with previously established 
information, we can now report that one 
of these insecticides when sprayed on a 
crop such as corn is absorbed by the 
corn. The dairy cow or beef cow which 
feeds on the corn in turn absorbs a 
portion of the chemical in its fat, and 
the insecticide is passed on to the human 
being who consumes milk or beef from 
the animal. In experiments in the 
laboratories of A. J. Lehman, M. I. 
Smith and H. J. Welch, it has already 
been shown what concentration of 
D.D.T. will produce death in test 
animals. We know too that D.D.T. is 
absorbed into plant and animal tissues 
cumulatively. ‘Therefore, we can only 
conclude that the continued indis- 


_criminate use of D.D.T. and other 
chlorine hydrocarbons holds an ever- 
increasing hazard to the public health. 


I now come back to another point 
made by Lord Douglas in the first of the 


quotations of his speech given above:—' 


“Tt is also of interest to note that lack 
of proper fertilisation renders the plants 
themselves more liable to fungus diseases 
and to attacks by insects or other pests, 
leading to increased use of insecticides 
and fungicides.” 


Whatever may be said for or against 
organic farming and gardening, the fact 
remains that only on such holdings does 
it seem possible nowadays to dispense 
with these poison sprays. It seems to me 
that this alone is sufficient argument in 
favour of the system. I have given 
many examples from time to time in 
this publication. I end this article with 
one more, also arising out of my 
American tour. This included a visit 
to the orange-growing district of 
Southern California. I was shocked to 
see the number of trees that were dead 
or dying. These groves are now fed 
exclusively on chemicals and are heavily 
sprayed with poisons. They carried 
notices in scarlet letters: “‘ Danger— 
Keep out, this grove has been sprayed 
with the so and so.” Dead small birds 
were in evidence everywhere. In start- 
ling contrast, I visited one grove that 
for some years now has been nourished 
only with heavy mulchings of cut grass 
and alf affa, and with organic compost. 
I was told that a few years ago it too was 
dying back. When I saw it the trees 
were in the pink of health, carrying a 
heavy crop, and the need for poison 
sprays had disappeared, presumably 
because biological balance had been 
restored. I have never tasted fruit with 
such fine flavour, and indeed the 
oranges from this grove had taken an 
inter-State prize. 

E. B. BALFOUR. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
SOME ENGLISH CHARACTERS’ 


By ERIC GILLETT 
Pesssiin literature contains more - 


satisfying character portraiture 

than that of any other country. 
Chaucer began it and the Elizabethan 
dramatists continued the good work. 
It was in the 17th century that learned 
men noticed that we lagged behind 
other nations in the production of 
memorable history. Bacon’s verdict on 
his contemporaries was succinct and 
terse. “‘ Some few very worthy, but the 
greater part beneath mediocrity,” he 
wrote. 

The reproach was soon to be 
remedied. Clarendon and _ others 
livened their pages with brilliant and 
perceptive portraits of eminent and 
notorious Englishmen. Since their day 
historians have risen to the oppor- 
tunities of our great national theme 
with the infinite variations of character 
implicit in it. None of the contribu- 
tions of formal history is more remark- 
able as a commentary on any aspect of 
the social scene than that provided by 
Henry Mayhew, who was one of the 
founders of Punch. For two years he 
was joint-editor with Mark Lemon. 
He published a number of books, 
humorous stories, travel and practical 
handbooks. The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica dismisses them, rather sniffily, as 
being “‘ of no permanent reputation.” 
Exactly 100 years ago there appeared 
the first part of his London Labour and 
London Poor. It was done with the 
collaboration of John Binny and others, 

* Mayhew’s Characters. Edited, with an 


Introduction, by Peter Quennell. Kimber. 
21s. Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. A New 
Translation by Nevill Coghill. Penguin 
Books. 3s. 6d. 


- survivals and odd anachronisms. 
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and, in spite of the Encyclopedia’s 
stricture, a series of selections is being 
published in three volumes to-day 
under the tactful editorship of Mr. 
Peter Quennell. 

The latest, Mayhew’s Characters, has 
just appeared. A previous selection, 
London’s Underworld, was greeted with 
high critical acclaim. It was noted that 
Mayhew and his colleagues were “ in- 
comparable observers, who get into 
touch with anybody and everybody, and 
write with immense gusto.” Mayhew 
was hailed as a “ Victorian Defoe,”’ and 
it was only fitting that Punch should 
comment that a man who founded that 
journal and also Descriptive Sociology 
could be-nothing if not versatile, adding 
“and how the man could write ! ” 

In his prefactory, “‘ Note on the Eng- 
lish Character,”” Mr. Quennell observes 
that the English character is like the 
English landscape—a pattern of incon- 
gruities, a tissue of contrasts, composed 
in different moods, full of fragmentary 
In 
his view the national personality has 
undergone a considerable change, or 
series of changes, through the years. 
In the 16th century Erasmus noted the 
flightiness and effusiveness of our 
national manners, and this seems odd 
when one turns to Holbein’s forbidding 
portraits of the Tudor ruling classes. 
The Elizabethan joy in words seems to 
point to a prevailing eloquence and to a 
delight in verbal expression that is cer- 
tainly not a national characteristic 
to-day. It would be fascinating to hear 
an educated Elizabethan criticising the 
plays and verses of Mr. T. S. Eliot. He 
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would be amazed at the poverty of the 
poet’s vocabulary, though he might 
have a friendly word for Mr. Christo- 
pher Fry. Even the Puritan pam- 
phleteers, in their dreariest denuncia- 
tions, rose to declamatory heights that 
would cause any present-day evening 
paper to print lists of word-meanings 
at the foot of its articles. Mr. Quennell 
comments most justly on the writers of 
the 17th century, that seldom in any 
period has any country produced so 
many admirable poets of the second 
rank side by side with poets and prose 
writers of heroic magnitude. In those 
days the English were one of the most 
musical of races. In the early days of 
the present century we were probably 
the least musical of the civilised races. 
The 18th century gives us our first 
glimpse of the national character as we 
know it to-day, and Mr. Quennell has 
had a touch of authentic inspiration 
when he notes the cynicism, the sen- 
suality and the good humour of Sir 
Robert Walpole. These qualities, with 
a latent reserve of strength and the 
will to fight for the national liberties, 
have been noticeable during the present 
century. English patriotism, as we 
know it, seems to have come into being 
at the beginning of the 19th century 
with the Napoleonic wars. No Gallup 
Poll could do justice to the many cur- 
rents and cross-currents that convey 
the extraordinarily varied elements of 
the different races that inhabit the 
British Isles to-day. 

Various well-qualified foreign ob- 
servers in the 19th century were fas- 
cinated and appalled by the horrifying 
division between wealth and poverty 
to be seen in London in the middle of 
this period ; 1848 had been the year 
of revolutions. Three years later, when 
crowds with money to spend flocked to 
the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, 
Mayhew published the first instalment 
of his investigations into the life of the 


Metropolis. He intended it to be part 
of a series which would form, when 
complete, a cyclopedia of the industry, 
the want, and the vice of the capital. 
It was the first attempt to publish the 
history of a people, from the lips of the 
people themselves—giving a literal 
description of their labour, their earn- 
ings, their trials, and their sufferings, in 
their own language ; and to portray 
the condition of their homes and their 
families by personal observation of the 
places, and direct contact with the 
individuals. 

Even modern journalism, with all its 
resources and superior methods of 
communication, might well shrink from 
the task undertaken by Mayhew and 
his collaborators, and I have little 
doubt that contemporary advantages 
would not produce a better piece of 
work. Mayhew pays a well-merited 
tribute to his subjects: “ Within the 
last two years some thousands of the 
humbler classes of society must have 
been seen and visited with the especial 
view of noticing their conditionand learn- 
ing their histories; and it is but right that 
the truthfulness of the poor generally 
should be made known ; for though 
checks have usually been adopted, the 
people have been mostly found to be 
astonishingly correct in their state- 
ments,—so much so indeed, that the 
attempts at deception are certainly the 
exceptions rather than the rule.” 

Henry Wood and Richard Knight 
(late of the City Mission) are named by 
Mayhew as his colleagues in this huge 
enterprise. Their tact and methods of 
approach must have been beyond 
praise. Their patience, too, in jotting 
down all these detailed case histories 
often given by people who spoke with 
difficulty (sometimes with actual im- 
pediment) seems almost incredible now, 
and one wonders what kind of abbrevia- 
tions they can have adopted when tak- 
ing down these lengthy statements, 
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often in dingy, vermin-infested slums 
by the light of a farthing dip. The 
highest praise must be reserved for 
Mayhew. He had considerable experi- 
ence of editorial work, but nowhere can 
he have used his knowledge with greater 
effect than in London Labour and 
London Poor. He was a great humanist 
as well as a superb descriptive reporter. 
The voices that he has recorded speak 
to-day as they spoke 100 years ago. 
There is no distortion at all. There is 
not a false note anywhere. The senti- 
ment and the humour come through so 
accurately that you can conjure up each 
speaker, “the voice of the ordinary 
unlettered Englishman, tough, stoical, 
insular, who remains unimpressed by 
the drama of history as it sweeps across 
his head.” 

It is pleasant to think that in these 
days of worry and strain certain abuses 
have been modified, and that on the 
whole conditions have improved, 
though not as radically as the Socialists 
would have us believe. There are cer- 
tain human elements which would not 
rise above the slum level under any 
régime devised by man. There will 
always be those who will say. with 
Mayhew’s contented cesspool sewer- 
man, “ Yes, I prefer the sewers to the 
Greek islands.” It would be rewarding 
to read Florence Nightingale’s com- 
ments on Mayhew’s human zoo. I 
wish I knew if she had ever read the 
book, and if so what she thought of 
Mr. Charles Cochrane and his National 
Philanthropic Association, which had 
as its object “the promotion of social 
and salutiferous improvements, street 
cleanliness, and the employment of the 
poor, so that able-bodied men may be 
prevented from burthening the parish- 
rate, and preserved independent of 
workhouse, alms, and degradation.” 


Part of the Association’s work was | 


carried out by street-orderlies. Their 
duties were multifarious. Mayhew 
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does not mention their remuneration. 
They were watchmen of house property 
and shop-goods. They guarded reti- 
cules, pocket-books, purses, and watch- 
pockets. They were on the lookout for 
pickpockets. They were the ever- 
ready, though unpaid, auxiliaries to the 
police-constable. They were at hand 
to help horses or humans who slipped, 
stumbled or fell. They warned people 
who showed signs of being run over at 
crossings, and if anyone fell down on 
the pavement through sudden illness, 
faintness, or apoplexy, the street-orderly 
was at hand to take him off to the 
nearest surgery or hospital. They 
directed strangers to their destinations. 
They warned off “habitual mendi- 
cants” or handed them over to the 
nearest policeman, and if they saw a 
really poor or starving fellow-creature 
they would lead him off to a workhouse 
or soup-kitchen. 

Their main task was the cleansing of 
the streets. After the morning’s sweep- 
ing and removal of dirt, “they have 
merely to keep a vigilant lookout .. . 
and to remove with the hand-brush and 
dust-pan, from any particular spot, 
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whatever dirt or rubbish may fall upon 
it, at the moment of its deposit.” 

It is remarkable that the present 
Government has not implemented the 
police and sanitary services with a 
nationalised corps of street-orderlies. 
The director-generalship could fittingly 
be awarded to one of Mr. Attlee’s 
ex-Cabinet Ministers. 

The most haunting stories recorded 
by Mayhew are those of poor London 
children. There is the boy-pickpocket 
of 15. He was an orphan. He served 
three months in Maidstone prison and 
twelve other sentences. He had been 
flogged four times (‘‘ Every time I came 
out harder than I went in”). 

“* He answered readily to my inquiry, 
as to what he thought would become of 
him? ‘Transportation. If a boy has 
great luck he may carry on for eight 
years. Three or four years is the 
common run, but transportation is 
what he’s sure to come to in the end.’ 
This lad picked my pocket at my 
request, and so dexterously did he do 
his ‘ work,’ that though I was alive to 
what he was trying to do, it was im- 
possible for me to detect the least move- 
ment of my coat. To see him pick the 
pockets of some of the gentleman who 
were present on the occasion was a 
curious sight. He crept behind much 
like a cat with his claws out, and while 
in the act held his breath with suspense ; 
but immediately the handkerchief was 
safe in his hand, the change in the ex- 
pression of his countenance was most 
marked. He then seemed almost to be 
convulsed with delight at the success 
of his perilous adventure, and turning 
his back, held up the handkerchief to 
discover the value of his prize with 
intense glee evident in every feature.” 

Even more pathetic is the story of the 
watercress girl, aged eight, who “ had 
entirely lost all childish ways, and was, 


indeed, in thoughts and manners, a 
woman.” There is plenty of Cockney 
humour—grim enough, some of it—as 
shown by the remark of the street- 
seller of broad-sheet reports of 
notorious murder trials : 

“Greenacre didn’t sell so well as 
might have been expected, for such a 
diabolical out-and-out crime as he com- 
mitted ; but you see he came close 
after Pegsworth, and that took the 
beauty off him. Two murders together 
is never no good to nobody... .” 

There seems no doubt that Mayhew’s 
work will live permanently in the Eng- 
lish repertoire. It is an invaluable 
piece of social observation, easily read- 
able and fascinating because there is in 
it so much of the element of surprise 
that is in human nature itself. 

By chance I read Mayhew immedi- 
ately after I had finished Mr. Nevill 
Coghill’s brilliant translation (or up-to- 
date version) of The Canterbury Tales. 
Thanks to Mr. Stephen Potter, some of 
Mr. Coghill’s admirable work was made 


available to listeners to the Third Pro-- 


gramme of the B.B.C. Mr. Coghill 
has offered a magnificent target for 
purists to shoot at, but his achievement 
is considerable and timely. There are 
plenty of readers who will be thrilled by 
Chaucer and will catch all of his drift 
and some of his poetical genius through 
this new version. Without it they 
would never have the opportunity to 
do so. This is a most ingenious per- 
formance. It is so clearly the result of a 
genuine love for and mastery of the 
subject. 

If foreign critics can be persuaded to 
read Mayhew and Mr. Coghill’s 
Chaucer, I have no doubt that they will 
find the Island Race more mysterious, 
but I hope not more perfidious, than 
ever. 

Eric GILLETT. 


A full-length review of the latest volume of Mr. Churchill’s War Memoirs, 
“The Hinge of Fate,” will be appearing in our next number. 
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A LIFETIME OF CRICKET" 


By SIR EDWARD BOYLE, Barrt., M.P. 


] pesormes the then unique feat of 
scoring 1,000 runs in May. During 
the same summer, A. C. MacLaren 
made 424 for Lancashire against Somer- 
set—still the highest individual score by 
an Englishman—and G. J. Mordaunt, 
the Oxford captain, informed the 21- 
year-old P. F. Warner that he would 
“look very nice in a dark-blue cap.” 

Sir Pelham Warner is, of course, a 
household name to all cricket-lovers. 
Yet I doubt whether anyone who has 
not read his autobiography can have 
realised the extent to which he has 
devoted the-whole of a long lifetime to 
cricket. Sir Pelham was born on Octo- 
ber 2, 1873, in Trinidad, the youngest 
of the eighteen children of the Attorney- 
General of that Island, who had him- 
self been born ‘two days before 
Trafalgar. ‘‘ I cannot remember,” says 
Sir Pelham, ‘‘ when I was not keen on 
cricket. . . . Even in those early days 
I devoured The Field and Wisden, and 
I knew the names of all the great 
English and Australian cricketers and 
acquired a knowledge of their doings 
which rests with me to this day.” 

In 1884 he went to Harrison College, 
Barbados, where “ I do not recall being 
coached in any special way,” but “it 
was there that the foundations of any 
skill I may have acquired at cricket 
were built.”” In 1887 he came to Eng- 
land, and was sent to Rugby, where he 
gained his Eleven Colours as early as 
1889, and was Captain in 1892. Sir 
Pelham failed in the match against 
Marlborough at Lord’s during his year 
of captaincy, but with the help of the 
Headmaster, Dr. Percival (afterwards 


* Long Innings. By Sir Pelham Warner. 
Harrap & Co. 15s. 0d. 


N May, 1895, W. G. Grace (aged 47) ° 
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Bishop of Hereford), instituted one 
most salutary reform : 


We had to pay for our lunches in the 
pavilion, as had our visitors! But in 
my year of captaincy I approached Dr. 
Percival on the subject, and he was quite 
shocked, especially in regard to the 
visiting teams, and at once decreed that 
all lunches in future should be paid for 
by the school. 


It is nice to read of so austere a radical 
as Dr. Percival making this concession 
to privilege ! 
‘ Til-health prevented Sir Pelham from 
receiving his Blue till 1895-early attacks 
of a recurrent complaint which laid him 
low during his second tour of Australia, 
and finally necessitated a severe opera- 
tion. He read Law, got a Third, and 
passed his Bar Exams. in the winter of 
1896 ; whereupon, on January 13, 
1897, he sailed to the West Indies with 
Lord Hawke’s team. On returning to 
England, Sir Pelham made his first 100 
at Lord’s on May 12, and “ took part 
in every match that season for Middle- 
sex,” after which, in September, he 
took a side himself to the United States. 
Then for a year he was a pupil in the 
chambers of Alfred Lyttelton. But 
“when the summer arrived I was, I 
fear, none too regular an attendant in 


Lyttelton’s chambers, the lure of 
Middlesex cricket being  all-com- 
pelling.” Lord Hawke invited Sir 


Pelham to form one of his team to 
South Africa. This was a critical 
moment : 


If I accepted, it meant that I was not 
pursuing the law seriously, but when I 
looked round the Temple and saw the 
tremendous amount of brain-power 
which was massed there, I came to the 
conclusion that I would in all likelihood 
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SIR PELHAM WARNER. (Photo: Elliot & Fry.) 


never get into even the ‘ Fourth’ or ‘ Fifth 

Eleven.’ . 
He accepted Lord Hawke’s invitation, 
and remained among the leading Eng- 
lish amateur batsmen until his retire- 
ment in 1920. 

That invaluable compendium of 
statistics, Cricket in England, 1894- 
1939, by E. L. Roberts, reveals the fact 
that, between 1900 and 1914, Sir 
Pelham secured a place among the 
twenty leading batsmen in the averages 
in all but four seasons (and in two of 
these four years, for one reason or 
another, he played very little). For a 
verdict on Sir Pelham as a batsman, I 
do not think I can do better than quote 
from the immortal History of Cricket, 
by Messrs. Altham and Swanton : 

His rise was not meteoric, nor his 
ascendancy ever pre-eminent; his 
method was not spectacular, nor his 
performances in representative cricket 
really sensational. Yet... no one can 
fairly deny to him the title of great. . . . 
With strokes all round the wicket, he 
was especially strong on the on-side, 


and to bowl straight off-breaks to him 
was a highly expensive waste of time. 
On sticky wickets his back-play was 
soundness itself, and he was always on 
the look-out for the quick-footed drive ; 
on fast wickets he was a beautiful cutter, 
and, indeed an off-side player on classic 
lines. 


There may have been greater batsmen, 
but none whose batting revealed a 
closer attention to all the finest points 
of the game. 

Of his pre-eminence as a captain 
there can be no doubt at all. In June, 
1903, Sir Pelham was asked to lead the 
first team which the M.C.C. were to 
send to Australia under their own 
auspices—although he had never played 
for England in a single Test Match. 
At that date, England had met Australia 
four times within six years and had 
been defeated on each occasion ; and 
the M.C.C. side was to be without 
MacLaren, Ranji, Fry and Jackson— 
four automatic Test choices. Yet 
““Warner’s Eleven” recovered the 
Ashes by three matches to two—a 
result due, not a little, to Sir Pelham’s 
extremely skilful handling of Bosanquet, 
the first “‘ googly ” bowler to take part 
in these matches. Nothing in the 
whole book is more interesting than 
the Appendix entitled “‘ Some Thoughts 
on Captaincy,” where Sir Pelham 
dwells on the details of Bosanquet’s 
success in the critical match at Sydney ; 
and few will surely disagree with his 
opinion that “‘a googly bowler should 
be put on a quarter of an hour or so 
before the interval. . . . The batsman’s 
mind is set on being not out at the 
interval, and he is apt to play a bit 
‘pawky,’ while the googly needs a 
strong approach.” In 1908 Sir Pelham 
became Captain of Middlesex, and his 
active career as a cricketer ended with 
the ever-famous victory over Surrey 
which decided the County Champion- 
ship of 1920. 
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But cricket remained Sir Pelham’s 
life thereafter. For 12 years he was 
cricket correspondent of the Morning 
Post, and for a shorter time of the 
Daily Telegraph ; he took over the 
editorship of The Cricketer ; and he 
has written numerous books (among 
them Cricket Between Two Wars, a 
most graphic and compendious survey). 
He acted as Chairman of the Selection 
Committee for Test Matches in 1926, 
. 1931-32 and 1935-38. Above all, as 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
M.C.C. from 1939-45, Sir Pelham 
played a notable part in organising the 
one-day matches at Lords during the 
war, and the “ Victory ” Tests which 
followed it. The book ends very fittingly 
with a reference to Sir Pelham’s year of 
office as President of the M.C.C., of 
which he has been a member for nearly 
60 years. : 

Long Innings is written throughout 
in the form of a year-by-year chronicle, 
and one regrets that Sir Pelham has not 


devoted more space to general reflec- 
tions on the present state of the game. 
For example, it would have been 
interesting to learn his views on the 
reasons for the present shortage of 
really first-class fast bowlers. Again, 
for my own part I would have wel- 
comed a fuller description of the prob- 
lems which confront a captain when on 
tour, or an account of the way in which 
the average Test Selection Committee 


‘ gets to work when choosing a side. 


There is so much more which Sir 
Pelham could have told us, while some 
of the details which he includes cannot 
honestly be of much interest to the 
average reader. But it is far easier to 
criticise autobiographies than to write 
them, and this book is a great feat for 
a man in his 78th year. Reading it, I 
was reminded of Sir Henry Hadow’s 
remark that a good memory is mainly a 
sign of a sufficiently intense enthusiasm 
for one’s subject. 
EDWARD BOYLE. 


WHAT THEN MUST WE DO? 


By JOHN BAYLEY 


HEN a friend asked him why 
' \ 4 the arguments in The Critique 

of Pure Reason were so in- 
volved and hard to grasp, Kant tartly 
replied that only a fool expected 
philosophy to be simple. He knew that 
the study of philosophical problems 
was as specialised and exacting a 
business as physics and mathematics, 
and his followers have endorsed this, 
often with the significant addition that 
philosophy must actually become a 
part of physics and mathematics if it is 
to retain any relevance, and must 
merge its problems into theirs. The 
sciences, in fact, claim that they have 
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taken over philosophy, and that any- 
thing left outside can only be mere 
verbiage and mysticism. Though 
hinted at long ago by Bacon and Locke, 
as well as by Kant, this view has been 
first openly stated by the Logical 
Positivists of our own time. 

This vital problem of the status of 
philosophy in a scientific society bulks 
large in Jaspers’ latest book,* which 
contains the gist of some of his earlier 
views, orientated towards the major 
metaphysical issues, and designed for 


* The way to Wisdom: An Introduction to 
Philosophy. By Carl Jaspers. (Gollancz. 
10s 6d.) 
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a general audience. His manner no 
less than his matter is haunted by the 
contemporary dilemma of whether to 
take philosophy as a part of science 
and adopt a corresponding technique 
and vocabulary, or whether to treat 
it as ordinary uninformed speculation 
about first causes. Not all philosophers 


have taken Kant’s view about the’ 


imbecile public—Socrates did not— 
but the Socratic Dialogues are not 
overshadowed by the fear that they are 
mere prattle while Truth is coming to 
light in the laboratory, and this fear is 
very evident in our author, as in so 
many other religious writers who have 
accepted the authority of science. His 
admiration for science is extreme. 
** When we enter its sphere we have the 
sensation of breathing clean air, of 
leaving behind us all vague talk, all 
stubborn prejudice and blind faith.” 
“Where science is lost,”’ he says else- 
where, “ men fall into the twilight of 
vaguely edifying sentiments.” 

The trouble is that such sentiments 
frequently occur in his book, but there 
is no need to consider them in this 
pejorative way if we will only dis- 
tinguish our attitude towards them 
from our scientific attitude. When 
Jaspers writes: “‘God in his wisdom 
wants us to be free,” the phrase may 
have meaning and value for the reader 
within the emotional framework of his 
response to living and his response to 
words. But it can have no ineluctable 
meaning: it is not, as the positivists 
say, empirically verifiable, nor can it 
become so, The scientific attitude 
dominating most of the book harms 
our response to such phrases, because 
it is difficult not to compare uncon- 
sciously the statement: “God in his 
wisdom wants us to be free,”’ with some 
such verifiable statement as: “‘ Hydro- 
gen and oxygen together make up 
water.” -It is thus that science is un- 
intentionally hostile to the intuitive 


and spiritual approach. It does not 
mean to be, but it cannot help it. Only 
in poetry is it easy for us to retain a 
purely unscientific attitude. “‘ My soul 
is an enchanted boat,” and “ Those are 
pearls that were his eyes,” are phrases 
which do not embarrass us by their 
non-verifiability. We respond to them 
on an entirely different plane. If we 
could respond in a similar way to the 
phrase of Jaspers, and if such state- 
ments would give up all attempt 
at meaning in the scientific sense, 
we could prevent the infiltration of 
science into the world of intuition and 
emotion. 

Such a prevention is very necessary, 
for unless the two worlds agree to differ, 
each can get foolishly and dangerously 
involved in the other’s orbit. As 
Jaspers points out, the infuriating 
thing about Marxism is its claim to 
decide history and the future in a 
scientific way. With most unscientific 
arrogance, Marx claimed that his inter- 
pretation of the Hegelian triadic con- 
cept opened up endless vistas of fore- 
seeable development, ending in the 
classless society and the withering away 
of the state. This is mystical theorising, 
and should not be mistaken for any- 
thing else. The whole course of 
science shows that you must never look 
more than one jump ahead, because 
that jump will probably be in a totally 
unexpected direction. The scientific 
spirit has therefore always opposed 
and gradually demolished any attempt 
to construct “‘ world systems,” and 
every philosophical effort at putting 
things once and for all in their places. 
In some excellent paragraphs Jaspers 
speaks of the futility of such attempts, 
and here we see the Existentialist and 
follower of Kierkegaard at his best. 

For what is remarkable about the 
religious existentialists is their readiness 
to give some things up in order to retain 
others. God is: retaining that, they 
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are prepared (it seems) to waive divine 
forgiveness and personal immortality. 
There is no proof: attempts at one 
only isolate God improbably within 
the grasp of our finite intelligence. 
There follow the famous five principles 
of “ philosophic faith,” which are the 
key to Jaspers’ thought: 

“1. God is. 

2. There is an Unconditional Impera- 
tive. 

3. Man is finite and imperfectible. 

4. Man can live in God’s guidance. 

5. The reality of the world subsists 
ephemerally between God and existence. 

These principles do not constitute a 

‘creed, for despite the force of the faith 
that is placed in them they remain in 
the sphere of non-knowledge. I follow 
them not because I accept a dogma in 
obedience to authority but because by 
my very nature I cannot elude their 
truth.” (Italics mine.) 

The Unconditional Imperative, a 
concept developed from Kant and 
Kierkegaard, might be called the sum- 
mons to an ideal beyond the immediate 
duties of the moment and the ethics of 
changing social groups. There are 
three planes of life—the Aésthetic, the 
Ethical, and the Metaphysical, and they 
represent three levels of Good and Evil, 


comparable, perhaps, with Plato’s Four 
Stages of Cognition. Only at the 
highest level does the Unconditional 
Imperative apply, and at this stage, 
one infers, the great religions of what 
Jaspers calls the Axial Period of 
history—Christianity, Platonism, Bud- 
dhism—take each other by the hand, 
and the Philosophia Perennis is distilled. 

There are obvious dangers in this 
attempt to join forces with the East— 
dangers which the Huxley group have 
not avoided—for philosophical calm 
and understanding are so easily con- 
founded by “the lower orders,” (in 
the intelligential not the social sense!), 
with smugness, self-insulation, and the 
attempt to evade adult responsibilities. 
There are grave dangers in trying to 
rise above one’s station. The minor 
traitor in Rebecca West’s The Meaning 
of Treason, who used to murmur Om 
Mani Pudme Hum just loud enough to 
be overheard, is a grim example. It is 
doubtful if there can ever be any sound 
popular inspiration in the Wisdom 
towards which Jaspers shows us the 
way, but his book is a noble one, and 
his bare message of faith heartening to 
those that can respond to it. 

JOHN BAYLEY. 


A JOURNEY INTO THE PAST 


A GUIDE TO THE PREHISTORIC AND ROMAN 
MONUMENTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
By Jacquetta Hawkes. Chatto and 
Windus. 18s. 


HE British archeologist has had a 

varied career. After an almost 
glamorous start in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, when to be an antiquary was 
to be an object of consideration and of 
royal patronage, in the 18th and 19th 
he seemed to gather the dust of all the 
ages. Among the fashionable amateurs of 
vertu he was a shabby, poor relation 
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indulging a fancy, it seemed, for “ all that 
Time has been glad to forget,” weaving 
theories, like Stukeley, devoid of much 
relation to any fact, or digging and rifling 
barrows, amassing finds unprepossessing 
in themselves and quite meaningless in the 
absence of any scientific data. But in 
the ’eighties of the last century a new 
leaf was turned, when General Pitt-Rivers, 
the Doerpfeldt of British archeology, first 
applied to excavation strict method and 
the principle of painstaking, meticulous 
recording. The subject having thus been 
brought literally down to earth, rather 
surprisingly shed all its dust and dulness 
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and became interesting, even exciting. 
The archeologist, with his levels and 
strata, and baskets of carefully sorted 
sherds, began to have a coherent alphabet 
which he could piece together to form a 
language; with his imagination, and 
detective ingenuity—and there can be no 
archeologist without them—he could begin 
to interpret the relics and remains; and 
the forts and camps, barrows and sanc- 
tuaries which litter our island ceased to be 
a jumble of unrelated phenomena and 
became instead chapters in a lucid and 
fascinating story. 

Mrs. Hawkes, an accomplished field 
archeologist, author of a number of books 
both scientific and imaginative, gives us 
in this Guide Book a perfect example of 
the combination of scientific method with 
a warm, creative, even poetic imagination. 
She is determined that her traveller (and 
he will have to do quite a little foot- 
slogging), who follows her over the downs 
and trackways, shall see not only remains 
and relics but the people who made and 
used them, shall understand their purposes, 
even their thoughts, people who have 
stood where at any moment he may be 
standing, breathed the same downland 
air, and in the course of millennia laid out 
the very landscape around him, decreed 
its distribution of woodland, arable and 
pasture. To her the modern Briton is the 
heir of all that has gone before him: 
“three hundred generations have shaped 
the landscape of Britain from a primeval 
island of mists and oak forests . . . the 
handwork of the earliest is incorporated 
in that of all succeeding generations.” 
The history and prehistory of our island, 
she insists, its geology, landscape and its 
people, are one organic whole. 

Luckily for her traveller the geological 
conditions following the last Ice Age made 
Britain a country of open hills and downs 
seamed with scrubgrown valleys inacces- 
sible to early man with only feeble, primi- 
tive tools. So upon the high and open 
ground the primitive Briton (a series of 
waves, in fact, of immigrants or invaders— 
a compliment, after all, to our island) 
pastured his cattle, cultivated small 
patches, travelled, lived and was buried; 


and there, left high and dry by subsequent 
development of lower, richer soils and 
eventually of towns, his monuments 
remain in the very places where modern 
town-ridden man most delights to take 
his recreation and rest, on smooth, rolling 
downland, or heather-grown moors or 
bleak headlands above the sea. The 
regions where prehistoric remains abound 
are often “scenes of great and untar- 
nished natural beauty . . . to go to them 
equally open to the timelessness of the 
natural scene, and the poignancy of the 
human past ... it is rare for any purely 
intellectual experience to bring a com- 
parable delight.” 

The book is divided into seven geographi- 
cal sections, for convenience of access, and 
also because each has some fundamental 
character distinguishing it from the rest. 
“Wessex is the core and propelling heart 
of the whole of prehistoric Britain away 
from the Highland country’; Wales and 
Monmouthshire begin with the mouth of 
the Wye, “because history and habit 
justify treating them as a unit.” South- 
eastern Britain is the country round the 
great chalk ridges of the North and South 


Downs which end at Dover and Beachy - 


Head. Routed thus geographically rather 
than chronologically, Mrs. Hawkes’s 
traveller must be prepared to encounter at 
any moment sites and monuments of any 
age, from those of some thousands of 
years B.C. to the lowest limit of this book, 
when the last Roman legionary left our 
shores; and he must even glance occa- 
sionally beyond that. But aided by her 
chronological table he need not be dis- 
mayed, and often he will have a long 


succession of ages neatly telescoped be- 


neath his feet, as at Maiden Castle, 
Dorchester, or at the Trundle, where he 
will stand upon remains of every age from 
the New Stone to the Iron, and will look 
down upon Belgic and Roman (and 
medieval and modern) Chichester, and 
much else. In Wessex, walking the length 
of the Ridgway he will travel back and 
forth further in time than in space. On 
the Yorkshire chalk Wolds, as at Flam- 
borough Head, he will pass by Iron Age 
barrows where some hero once esteemed 
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great lay buried with his little pony- 
chariot, ponies and pigs, and an equally 
great lady with her hand mirror, her whip 
and pony-harness; and thence to a Bronze 
Age interment of people who still used 
flint weapons and tools, and on again to 
Huggleby where a great round barrow 
suggests rather strangely a combined 
culture of the New Stone and Bronze ages, 
containing also such a mass of burnt 
human remains as to suggest a holocaust 
comparable to that of the Royal Graves 
at Ur. For addicts of the macabre there 
are other evidences of such sinister 
practices, and at Whitehawk camp, on the 
seedy outskirts of Brighton, hints of canni- 
balism in the litter of ditches of the New 
Stone Age. For the more civil-minded, 
there are gentler, more domestic scenes 
recreated by Mrs. Hawkes’s illuminating 
touch: the village of late Iron Age and 
Roman date at Chysauster in Cornwall is 
positively cosy with its best parlours, yards, 
back gardens, domestic vessels and drains. 
Mrs. Hawkes invites us in on a hot Iron 
Age afternoon, to see “ the sun glaring on 
the yard, the dogs asleep on the paving, 
the woman sweating at the heavy grind- 
stone, the small children safely in sight by 
the passage door;—all a little smelly and 
untidy, but not uncomfortable, and won- 
derfully companionable, with the eight 
neighbouring families. . . .” . In the flint 
mines at Cissbury (and also at Grime’s 
Graves in Norfolk) enemies of industrial- 
ism will regret the signs that the different 
processes, polishing, grinding, etc., were 
parcelled out as in modern industrial 
practice; there was no rule that each 
craftsman must be skilled “to begin and 
finish his work himself without help from 
any,” as in the medieval craft guilds. 
But the flint mines have offered one of the 
greatest of archeological thrills: there are 
few experiences more dramatic, we are 
told, than the first entry into the undis- 
turbed gallery of a flint mine. ‘ The 
explorer must go in as the last miner 
came out—on hands and knees, and there 
he may come upon a scene which has 
wated there in all its small carelessness 
for four thousand years.” Picks and 
shovels (of bone) lie about, the handles 


sometimes still carrying chalky finger- 
prints; the white roof is marked with 
lamp-black, and some ashes have been 
knocked from a torch; wedge-holes in 
the chalk were intended to prise out a 
block which “for some chance personal 
history has been left for ever in its place.” 

The Guide was originally undertaken as 
an expansion of Prehistoric Britain (J. and 
C. Hawkes) to which readers of the Guide 
will naturally want to refer. A further 
select bibliography of recent books would 
have been welcome, but there is such an 
excellent supply of indexes, notes, tables 
and explanations that it is hard to cavil. 
The comprehensive Gazetteer gives for 
each site or monument its type, county, 
sheet number in the One-inch (New 
Popular Edition) Ordnance Survey, and 
the National Grid number. There is a 
good supply of illustrations, many of 
them from the air, and five maps; three 
of them, Salisbury Plain, Dartmoor, and 
the North Yorkshire moors (6 miles to the 


* inch), supplementing the two ten-mile maps 


of England and Wales. A topographical 
slip in the text in the chapter on the North 
of England is the placing of Hardknott 
Camp (Roman) by Wrynose Pass, instead 
of Hardknott Pass: the two passes are 
worlds, or rather, the whole length of 
Wrynose Bottom apart, a matter of no 
small moment in a landscape of such 
variety in detail, such refined contrasts, as 
that of the Lake District. 
DorotHy NICHOLSON. 


LESSONS OF MUNICH 


‘SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1938. 
Volume II: THE CRISIS OVER CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA, JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 
1938 by R. G. D. Laffan. Revised 
by V. M. Toynbee and P. E. Baker 
in the light of recent publications. 
With an introduction by Arnold J. 
Toynbee. 

DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
1939-1946. Volume I: March-Sep- 
tember, 1939. Selected and edited 
by Members of the Survey Depart- 
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ment, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, under the direction of Arnold 
J. Toynbee. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs by the Oxford 
University Press. (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege.) 30s. and 50s. respec- 
tively. 
HE lessons of Munich can never be 
pondered too often. The passions 
aroused at the time, the profound disillu- 
sionment and bitterness which followed, 
have naturally enveloped the events of 
those tragic months with the mists of 
legend. Nor is there only one legend 
alone. In Communist mythology Munich 
is portrayed as a major step in an alleged 
Western conspiracy to save Britain and 
France by turning Hitler east against the 
Soviet Union. Men’s lies also disclose 
their characters; and this particularly 
base fabrication arises from the Kremlin’s 
need to justify its own perfidy in the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop agreement of the 
following year. In Britain, France and 
the United States, in Czechoslovakia and 
in Germany the legend has taken various 
shapes, ranging from an act of un- 
adulterated betrayal to an achievement of 
statesmanship which—admittedly at dread- 
ful cost—won the Western Powers time 
vitally needed to rearm. But if the Pro- 
tean forms of the legend are thrown on 
one side, the outstanding fact which 
remains is that Munich succeeded, that 
Hitler achieved his ends by playing on the 
mingled weakness and fears of his oppo- 
nents and utilising to the full their false 
ideas about his character and the situa- 
tion, that—as on countless earlier occa- 
sions—craft backed by force and will 
won a resounding triumph. It is this 
lesson, we may be sure, that will be drawn 
by future would-be aggressors who re- 
inforce predatory desires from the 
armoury of historic example. 

From this standpoint the new Chatham 
House volumes covering the Munich 
period are not altogether satisfactory. 
The volume of documents, it is true, has 
been well selected, does not stick too 
closely to its dates, and includes such 
vital but recently published items as 
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Hitler’s briefing speeches and the record of 
his conference with Ciano in August, 1939, 
which give an unsurpassed picture of the 
mind and calculations of an aggressor in 
full career. The volume of narrative, 
however, encountered many difficulties. 
Because of other duties, Mr. Laffan was 
unable to give it final shape himself. 
Because it was planned before the official 
British and German documents had been 
published, it gives too much space to 
secondary matters—for example, the 
hollow and_ essentially meaningless 
negotiations between the Sudeten German 
Party and the Czechoslovak Government 
which were really no more than an instru- 
ment of Hitler’s policy—while postponing 
to a later volume the vital subjects of 
Western rearmament and Russian weak- 
ness without which the course of events 
leading up to Munich cannot be properly 
understood. And it is technically inexcus- 
able that in so expensive a work of reference 
the table of contents should give page- 
numbers for the ten chapters only, but not 
for each of the 86 smaller sections into 
which the book is divided. 

More serious are two weaknesses in 
approach. It was Hitler who held the 
initiative and dominated Europe in 1938, 
and only from his standpoint can the 
drama of Munich be intelligibly told. 
The Survey, however, writes essentially 
from the standpoints of London and 
Paris; with the result that the narrative 
(like the British and French Cabinets at 
the time) is throughout hustled and as it 
were dragged unwillingly by its coat- 
tails. And, at a deeper level, the whole 
book rests upon the tacit assumption, 
which underlies Professor Toynbee’s 
50-page introduction, that all attempts at 
national aggrandisement otherwise than 
by agreement are ipso facto wrong and 
reprehensible. This assumption flies in 
the face of history; its ethical’and moral 
foundations are controversial; and its 
adoption makes it almost impossible to 
draw from Munich the most important 
lessons which that bitter experience 
teaches—that in international affairs the 
first duty of statesmen is to deal with the 
world as it is, that the road of illusion is 
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the road to ruin, and that the greatest of 
all illusions is that in the world as we know 
it the discontented and ambitious will 
abstain from force and guile if they can 
use them successfully. 

JULES MENKEN. 


BARON VON HUGEL AND THE 
MODERNISTS 


THE LiFE OF BARON VON HUGeEL. By 
Michael de la Bedoyére. J. M. Dent 
and Sons Ltd. 25s. 


ARON VON HUGEL, the son of an 

Austrian Diplomatist and Scottish 
aristocrat, exercised a profound influence 
on Anglicans by whom he was revered, not 
only because he was a symbol of opposition 
to what were held to be the obscurantist 
tendencies of the Vatican, but also for his 
personal charm, integrity and profound 
spirituality. This new biography is wel- 
come, not only for its hitherto unpublished 
material, but also as a balanced and 
sympathetic study of a very great Christian. 
Mr. de la Bedoyére has a gift for evoking 
character. Not only the Baron, but the 
lesser figures come to life in his vivid 
pages. And it is perhaps no accident that 
an author, himself inclined to be critical 
of the human machinery of the Church, 
should have selected as subjects a saint, 
St. Catherine of Sienna, and a near-mystic, 
the Baron, both of whom in their different 
ways often found themselves in opposi- 
tion to contemporary tendencies in the 
Vatican. 

The word “‘ modernist ’’ is too general 
for accuracy. Dr. Inge, for instance, 
writing as a modernist, has condemned the 
central doctrine of many Catholic 
modernists that a belief can be true for 
Faith and false for history, a variant of 
what George Orwell, as the author of 
this biography reminds us, described as 
* doublethink.” And no man_ has 
written more scathingly than Dr. Inge of 
Loisy’s claim to be a Christian. Loisy’s 
real trouble was a moral one. He did not 
care enough for truth. He admitted in his 
memoirs that his real life had little in 
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common “ with what appearances would 
have suggested,” and even when he had 
lost all real belief in Christianity he could 
still “‘ blandly entertain the possibility that 
he might become a Bishop.” Tyrrell, on 
the contrary, never lost the nostalgia of 
the altar, or his deep conviction of the 
necessity for Institutional Christianity. 
The Baron’s influence on Tyrrell was more 
mischievous than his biographer admits. 
There is justice in the criticism that the 
Baron did encourage Tyrrell in his revolt, 
and did far too little to convert him to his 
own determination not to leave the 
Church, and there is some justification for 
Tyrrell’s jibe “‘ The baron . . . wonderful 
man! Nothing is true; and the sum total 
of nothing is sublime.”” But his biographer 
is nearer the mark when he writes that von 
Hiigel, though never enjoying the mystic’s 
direct contact with the Divine, was a 
mystic who felt “ with a stick as does a 
blind man who knows the country yet 
cannot see it ’’ but has no shadow of doubt 
that the divine country exists. 

The war against modernism was a life- 
and-death struggle for Rome, and not only 
for Rome for, as Tyrrell himself admitted, 
“If Rome dies, other Churches can order 
their coffins.” The ineptitudes of the 
Roman censorship during this campaign 
were no greater, if no less, than those of the 
British censorship during the World Wars. 
Truth, it is said, is the first casualty of war, 
and Biblical scholarship was the first 
casualty in the war against modernism. I 
remember the disconcerting effect on two 
learned priests in Rome of the casual 
remark by one of the greatest of Catholic 
Biblical Scholars that the outstanding 
work in this field of scholarship was still 
being done by Protestants. “‘ We shall 
catch up with them in about twénty years,” 
and then he added that he believed that the 
price has not been too high to save the 
Church from modernism. It is, of course, 
a question of priorities. The faith of 
simple people takes precedence, in the eyes 
of the Church, of the claims of scholarship. 
The famous phrase “ offensive to pious 
ears ’’ about which Tyrrell was so amusing 
does not mean “false and therefore 
offensive” but “‘ probably true but none 
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the less liable to disturb the simple.”” The 
usual formula is not, of course, to assert 
that a particular theory, such as the dual 
authorship of the book of Isaiah, is untrue 
but that it may not, as yet, “ be safely 
taught.”’ And the Church which thinks in 
centuries is unperturbed by the fact that 
the surgical operation provoked by Loisy’s 
fifth column has delayed perhaps for half 
a century the day when Catholic Biblical 
Scholarship can rank with Protestant. 

Only the invincibly muddled-headed 
will accuse a Church of intolerance for 
claiming the same right as a political party 
to exclude those who reject its basic 
doctrines, but even the intelligent some- 
times assume that tolerance varies in- 
versely with the number of dogmas to 
which a man subscribes. Newman, who 
opposed the proclamation of Papal 
infallibility, was less charitable to those 
with whom he disagreed on theological 
questions than Manning, the ultramontane, 
who wrote to my Protestant father, the late 
Sir Henry Lunn, “I embrace you in the 
soul of the Church and rejoice in all your 
good works.” Cardinal Merry del Val, 
whom the Baron regarded as the pillar of 
obscurantism, kept on his desk for months 
a book of devotions compiled by my father. 
“*T liked him so much,” he said to his 
niece. ‘“‘He seemed to me so utterly 
sincere and simple and one feels he has 
such a really great love for our Lord.” 
I am unconvinced that it would have been 
easy either for the late Dr. Coulton, an 
extreme modernist, or for Bishop Barnes 
to speak with an equal charity of Catholic 
prelates. 

There are bigots both among those who 
affirm and among those who deny that the 
Church of Rome is the only institution 
derived from the Church which Christ 
founded, but fortunately there are Chris- 
tians in every Christian communion who 
fully realise that, though no Christian can 
be expected to compliment away his own 
case in the interests of charity, it is none 
the less possible to combine loyalty to 
different conceptions of Christianity with a 
large measure of Christian co-operation 
against the rising tide of militant atheism. 

ARNOLD LUNN. 
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Novels 


No LANGUAGE BUT A Cry. H. J. Cross. 
Murray. 9s. 6d. 


Portius. John Cowper Powys. 
Macdonald. 15s. 

CHERI and THE LAST OF CHERI. Colette. 
Secker and Warburg. 10s. 6d. 


THE BLESSING. Nancy Mitford. Hamish 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 

THE Sty HyYENA. Barbara Worsley- 
Gough. Joseph. 9s. 6d. 

LIVING ON YESTERDAY. Edith Templeton. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 

My CousIN RACHEL. Daphne du Maurier. 


Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 
THE ORIGIN OF EviL. Ellery Queen. 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 


O Language but a Cry is a story of 
slum life. It has a most uncomfortable 
sense of verisimilitude. It revolves around 
little Micky Rafferty, potentially perhaps 
an artist but proud to be one of vicious 
Red Louis’s adolescent gang. His Her- 
culean father’s desire for a “ cleaner ”’ life 
takes him to London with a mistress, but 
his better feelings (and Micky’s under- 
standing art-master) bring him back to 
Merseyside when his son has to stand 
trial for complicity in a murder. The 
slatternly mother too is capable of 
regeneration—the moral of the tragic tale. 
To what extent the author has drawn for 
his characters upon his own experience 
as a Merseyside schoolmaster, I do not 
know. I hope that they are as much the 
product of imagination as of observation, 
since we may then look forward with 
confidence to this first novel’s successors. 
There is imagination in plenty in 
Portius. I could wish that John Cowper 
Powys was a little less at home in Britain’s 
Dark Ages, a little less given to the use of 
names of strange Welsh spelling hard to 
pronounce and so to memorise. This 
account, 670 pages long and crowded 
with characters.of all kinds and sizes, of 
one week’s events in North Wales in 
A.D. 499, needs determined application. 
Even so, a single reading may leave the 
reader puzzled to know what has happened 
and why. But there is power in it and, to 
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all seeming, an informed vision of the 
conflicts not only. between successive 
invaders of Britain but also between the 
faiths and superstitions of the times. 
The publishers declare that it is also a 
satirical allegory of our own times of 
threatened catastrophe, but to ask the 
reader to grasp this as well as the story’s 
own complexities is, to my mind, too 
much. I found that so long as I kept 
referring to the catalogue of characters 
so wisely provided, I could follow (to a 
satisfactory degree) and enjoy what is 
certainly an impressive product of romantic 
imagination. 

It needs courage to publish an English 
version of two of Colette’s novels. Not 
only is it well-nigh impossible to capture 
all the nuances of language so much a 
part of the setting (Roger Senhouse makes 
a generally successful attempt), but it is 
hard for the English reader to accept the 
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probability of the characters—and the 
more accurate the detail with which 


. physical things are described, the more 


baffling the psychological become. The 
two shortish novels in the volume, Cheri 
and The Last of Cheri, are set in Paris 
around the first War. They are the story 
of a young man, handsome and completely 
selfish, who has one courtesan for his 
mother, another for his mistress (Lea is 
the most sympathetic of the characters) 
and the daughter of a third for his wife. 
Here are amatory conventions (scarcely 
an appropriate word?) such as seldom 
find their way into English literature, 
though George Moore’s Lewis Seymour 
and Colette’s Cheri have their resem- 
blances. It is not that the author’s 
frankness offends—there is more in the 
two first novels in my list to distress the 
squeamish—but that here is a demimonde 
whose glitter is as dazzling as Mr. Powys’s 
dark ages can be impenetrable to modern 
English eyes. I must add that I find it 
difficult to accept the psychology of the 
second book as a convincing development 
of the first. 

Nancy Mitford takes us to a post- 
Second-War Paris, which differs from 
Colette’s in more than date. This is a 
comedy of manners, not a study of 
psychology. The English wife of a French 
nobleman, whose son is five before he 
meets him, knows as little of the inevit- 
ability of her husband’s promiscuousness 
as her husband’s female relatives under- 
stand about English life. Here there is 
plenty of space for fun as well as games 
and Nancy Mitford makes bright and 
restrained-naughty use of it, justifying, as 
it were, the dedication of The Blessing to 
Evelyn Waugh. But does she not owe a 
sou to the ghost of Saki? I can only 
describe Sigismond, the son and “ bless- 
ing ’’ who plays diabolus ex machina, as a 
precocious Clovis. It is because the 
simple mind boggles at such a monster 
that this lively, lighthearted novel (with 
its abrupt and rather weak ending) will 
seem to some readers to slip across the 
line that divides satire from extravagance. 
Which is not to suggest that they will 
not thoroughly enjoy it. 
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Equally light-hearted, at least as amusing, 
but not a bedroom-comedy, is The Sly 
Hyena, which relates how pretty Psyche, 
a hyena in sable’s clothing, comes from 
China to Britain and ruthlessly captivates 
uncles and male cousins (and males in 
general), though her calculations are plain 
to her own sex and not always unwelcome 
to her aunts. Main ingredient in the 
comedy is the large family of Prior- 
Partridges, all of them conscious of the 
streak of eccentricity that is so gloriously 
conspicuous in Uncle Arthur. The fact 
that the intelligent niece takes in lodgers 
enables Barbara Worsley-Gough to ex- 
tend the sphere of Psyche’s influence and 
to interweave the story of Edward 
Enthory’s resolve to end his comfortably- 
unsatisfactory bachelordom. There is no 


sounding of psychological depths, the 
characters are somewhat two-dimensional, 
much depends upon such extravagances 
as Uncle Arthur’s diet or the Mallard’s 
crazy Irish. castle, but the upshot is a 
book to make its reader chuckle. 

There is polish rather than glitter in 
Living on Yesterday. There is also ima- 
gination. The book reads like an excellent 
translation of a sophisticated Czech novel 
of life in well-to-do circles in a Prague no 
longer part of Austria-Hungary but not 
yet encompassed by the Curtain. Its 
theme is the marriage of the fascinating 
(so we gather) Count Szalay to the 
Baroness Kreslov’s daughter, and _ its 
consequences. Its telling introduces us to 
a considerable range of sharply drawn 
characters, some of whom, though Edith 
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Huskisson 


AND HIS AGE 
C. R. FAY 


“* Professor Fay has disposed all 
his wit and curiosity upon the task 
.of capturing the intricately pat- 
terned background of early nine- 
teenth-century England and such 
of its leading characters as Pitt, 
Canning, Peel and Wellington, 
who, at one time or another, were 
all associates of Huskisson. Its 
shape is original, and its style 
both graceful and _lively.”— 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 30s. net 


Edinburgh 


THE GOLDEN AGE 
MICHAEL JOYCE 


“ This book will delight all who 
feel that the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century was 
a flowering time for literary 
genius ; all who know and ad- 
mire Edinburgh ; all who enjoy 
the small unusual details of the 
lives of great men ; all, in fact, 
whose tastes are literary and bio- 
graphical.”” — LIVERPOOL DAILY 
POST 18s. net 


‘* 
FRANCIS 
KING 


“A young novelist on whose 
future I would willingly gamble.” 
—C. P. SNOW, SUNDAY TIMES 


The 
Dividing Stream 


** An impressive piece of work.” 
—NEW STATESMAN 
384 pages; 12s. 6d. net 
Book Society Recommend 


————_ LONGMANS 


Novels 


Templeton plainly knows them through 
and through, take some understanding. 
The author deserves commendation not 
only for her skill in inventing and drawing 
characters but also for the economy of 
her style and the neat elegance of her 
humour. 

Daphne du Maurier’s style is, of course, 
all her own. It seems to me however that 
My Cousin Rachel scarcely possesses the 
quality to which her author’s works surely 
owe their popularity—a good, rousing story. 
What we have here is a young Cornish- 
man, Philip, who believes that his cousin 
Ambrose, to whom he was devoted, was 
poisoned by his cousin Rachel, whom, 
relict of an Italian Count, Ambrose 
married on an Italian tour. There is also 
an equivocal Italian—is he agent?— 
Rainaldi. Rachel, widowed again, comes 
to Cornwall. Philip falls in love with her 
but cannot forget his suspicions. Nor 
when he’ makes over all Ambrose’s 
inheritance to her, can he ignore fresh 
dubieties in her conduct. I will not reveal 
the ingenious ending. The date of these 
happenings I find it difficult to place. 
It is within’ twenty years of the public 
exhibition of corpses on gibbets, but 
apparently at a time when wills were not 
invalidated by marriage. The dating is 
not helped by the diction which the 
characters employ. 

Nor does The Origin of Evil present 
Ellery Queen at his best. Queer things 
happen, no doubt, in Hollywood. In this 
instance a jeweller dies of fright because 
a dead dog is left on his doorstep, his 
daughter Laurel insists on Ellery investi- 
gating, the jeweller’s crippled partner is 
much plagued by gifts of dead animals, 
Ellery is intrigued and Laurel antagonised 
by the cripple’s luscious wife, and the 
cripple’s attendant does a deal of quiet 
smiling. It is all solved in the end. I 
do not so much complain because, for 
once, the murderer is allowed to get 
away with it as because the fantastic 
happenings seem to have very little logic 
behind them, but to be put in it just to 
make it complicated. I do not believe in 
this Hollywood as easily as in Raymond 
Chandler’s. 

MILWARD KENNEDY. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


ROVINCIAL publishing is _ not 

usually noted for good and tasteful 
book production. When an exception to 
this rule appears it demands to be noticed. 
For some time now the discerning have 
remarked with appreciation the books on 
Brighton published by the local firm of 
Messrs. Bredon and Heginbothom Ltd. 
They have excelled themselves in the very 
attractive format of Mr. Clifford Mus- 
grave’s Royal Pavilion: A Study in the 
Romantic (Brighton, 15s.). There is no 
one so well qualified to write on this sub- 
ject as Mr. Musgrave, Director of the 
Royal Pavilion Estate and of the Brighton 
Library, Art Gallery and Museum. 

As Mr. Musgrave occupies a flat in the 
Pavilion, he may safely be said to have 
absorbed the necessary atmosphere. Royal 
Pavilion is a sensitive, well-written account 
of an extraordinary building, which is only 
now coming into its own among critics of 
architecture. Very well illustrated and 
with a delightful jacket designed from one 
of the Pavilion’s wallpapers, this book is 
an essential for all amateurs of the 
Regency. 


It is a long time since I have re-read any 
of the Sherlock Holmes stories, but I was 
lured on to do so by the excellent selection 
in the new World’s Classics edition, with 
an introduction by Mr. S. C. Roberts, a 
discriminating authority on the great 
detective. A single star on the book’s 
spine makes me hope that another collec- 
tion is to come. For some time now I 
have been compelled to read a great many 
contemporary detective tales, and after 
them it was a relief to turn to the Baker 
Street ménage and the unfailing methods 
of the sage himself. Very few people have 
noted how well Conan Doyle wrote. How 
right he was to create Watson, the perfect 
foil, as his mouthpiece ! 

Some day I should like to see Conan 
Doyle’s Through the Magic Door in the 
same series. It is one of the most charming 
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Nirad C. 
Chaudhuri 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
AN UNKNOWN INDIAN 


This remarkable autobiography 
which presents national history 
in the reduced form of a personal 
history, will be recognised as one 
of the most impressive books 
ever addressed from India to the 
English speaking world. 


Sept. 7. 21s. 
Dorothy Margaret 
Stuart 


DAUGHTER OF ENGLAND 


This new study of Princess 
Charlotte of Wales and her family 
is based on new and valuable 
material from the Windsor Ar- 
chives and the Bowood Papers. 
The illustrations include hitherto 
unpublished portraits. 

Sept. 14. 21s. 


HH. Caudwell 


THE CREATIVE IMPULSE 
In Writing and Painting 


This book forms a simple explana- 
tion of some of the great zsthetic 
problems which face the artist and 
author, and analyses such things as 
the qualities necessary for creative 
work and the processes by which 
the imagination is fed and stimu- 
lated. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


Cc. P. Snow 


THE MASTERS 
Book Society Fiction Choice 


“I found myself gripped by this 
novel, which seems to me to be 
the best that Mr. Snow has so far 
given us. It observes the classical 
unities, concentrating the whole 
interest upon the choice of a new 
Master for a Cambridge College.” 
—RAYMOND MorTIMER (Sunday 
Times). 12s. 6d. 


Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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Books in Brief 


and human of modern books on literature 
and writers. 


Conan Doyle was a great lover of 
boxing and he would have been interested 
by the new edition of The Memoirs of the 
Life of Daniel Mendoza (Batsford, 18s.), 
edited by Paul Magriel. As is usual with 
these publishers, the book is a joy to hold 
and read. Mendoza was a character. He 
did himself full justice. In an early fight 
for a purse of five guineas he beat his man, 
or in his own words, ‘“‘I had the satis- 
faction of having my exertions crowned 
with success after a hard contest of an 
hour and a quarter.”” There are eighteen 
magnificent illustrations, some of them in 
colour. This is a book for the fancy. 


It was in 1939 that Joseph Czapski, a 
Polish artist, left his Paris studio for his 
threatened country. Soon afterwards he 
was in a Russian prison camp. The 
Inhuman Land (Heinemann, 18s.), admir- 
ably translated by Gerard Hopkins, tells 
the story of Poland under the German 
occupation and later records the author’s 
experiences as a prisoner of the Soviets. 
From 1912 to 1917 Czapski had been a 
student in St. Petersburg. He ends his 
story in Persia. Written with studied 
moderation, it makes a fascinating, reveal- 
ing, and moving record of contemporary 
experience in a world where freedom is 
becoming the exception rather than the 
rule. 


The County Books series goes on its 
rewarding way. Orkney (Hale, 15s.), by 
Hugh Marwick, is well up to the high 
standards set by previous volumes. It is 
not generally known that the Orkneys do 
not strictly belong to Britain, but are held 
merely by an unredeemed mortgage 
entered into by a former Dano-Norwegian 
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Books in Brief 


King in 1468. The agricultural resources 
are used with masterly economy. The 
people are shrewd and lively. Mr. Mar- 
wick tells his story well and the pictures 
are worthy of the theme. 


* * 


Wasa-Wasa (Allen and Unwin, 15s.), by 
Harry Macfie and Hans G. Westerlund, 
is the most delightful account of life in the 
remoter parts of Canada and Alaska at 
the turn of the century that I have read. 
Mr. Macfie is a Swede. He writes as an 
enthusiast, although he has known great 
hardship and actual privation in those 
bleak northern wastes. He is in love with 
solitude and he respects the Indians and 
others who are compelled to pit their wits 
against the elements in the Far North. 
Some of the anecdotes of wild life are out- 
standing. I was especially captivated by 
his stories of bears and beavers. 


* * * 


Penguin Books begin a new series, 
entitled The Buildings of England, with 
Cornwall and Nottinghamshire (3s. 6d.), by 
Dr. Nicholaus Pevsner. The _ historic 
range reaches from prehistoric days to the 
present time. Buildings of all kinds are 
dealt with and so are the artistic treasures 
in them. The illustrations are apt and 
clearly reproduced. The Slade Professor 
of Fine Art at Cambridge is to be con- 
gratulated on the happy beginning of a 
most useful and promising enterprise. 


* * * 


There is no end to books about Rome, 
but there is a place for Mr. Christopher 
Kininmonth’s Rome Alive (Lehmann, 18s.). 
It is a pleasant blend of instruction and 
anecdote, with forty good photographs by 
John Deakin. The author makes it clear 
that the Romans are very much the heirs 
of their own great and varied past. This 
is an agreeable introduction to a theme of 
boundless interest. 


E. G. 


Oxford Books 


THE OXFORD 

DICTIONARY 

OF NURSERY 
RHYMES 


Compiled by 
Iona and PETER OPIE 
with 24 plates and 12 pages of 
line illustrations 


30s. net 


DOCUMENTS ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 
1939-1946 
Volume I 
March—September, 1939 


505. net 


(Published under the Auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs) 


THE EASTERN 
ZONE AND 
SOVIET POLICY 
IN GERMANY 


by J. P. Nettl 
215s. net 
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MOTORING IS FUN AGAIN! 


IF YOUR CAR IS OF THE RIGHT SORT 


By THE EARL OF CARDIGAN 


IME was when, at this time of year, 
all motorists were thinking of the new 
cars which were to be seen and—sirabile 
dictu!—to be bought and sold at the 
Olympia, or latterly the Earl’s Court 
Motor Show. Thousands went to the 


Show, not necessarily with any fixed 


intention of buying a new car, but with 
the agreeable notion that, if anything 
attractive were to be seen there at the 
right sort of price, it might be possible to 
enter into one of those convenient part- 
exchange transactions. And, at worst, it 
was enjoyable to let oneself be tempted ! 

We live in a world which is so topsy- 
turvy, however, that I make no apology 
whatever for choosing this moment to 
write about the old cars. I mean the really 
old cars, built in the 1920’s or earlier. It 
is surely an intriguing thought that, 
whereas it may now be impossible to 
exchange one’s middle-aged car for one 
that is 10 or 12 years younger, it is per- 
fectly feasible to take the opposite course 
and to exchange it for a vintage model 10 
or 12 years older. 

I myself had not fully appreciated this 
possibility until it happened that my wife 
saw a really old car advertised for sale. It 
was an open touring model of 1927, and 
had spent more than 20 years of its life in 
India, as one of a fleet of cars belonging 
to a maharajah. Such a history would 
hardly have been a recommendation 
(Indian chauffeurs having no great reputa- 
tion), but for the fact that the car had 
never initially been registered in the 
United Kingdom, and so could now be 
registered at the “ flat rate ’’ and pay a £10 
tax. Its horse-power being 22, this was a 
decided attraction. 

I resolved to buy this veteran, largely 
with the notion that a 24-year-old car of a 
superior make—for the Maharajah had 
naturally bought what he conceived to be 
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the best—might serve me better than my 
existing 14-year-old car, which was of a 
good but utilitarian breed. I still think 
that, on this basis, the exchange was 
sound. 

My ancient car, however, has brought 
me other benefits of a sort which I had not 
foreseen. First and foremost, it has 
reminded me that, a quarter of a century 
ago, there used to be such a thing as 
motoring for pleasure. I ought not to 
have forgotten it ; for certainly I myself 
was a keen motorist in the 1920’s, and in 
the summer months would make frequent 
expeditions, welcoming almost any excuse 
to get out on the open road—and prefer- 
ably on a route which included one or two 
stiff hills, to show what my two-seater of 
those days was able to do ! 

At what stage, I wonder, did I lose sight 
of the possibility of motoring for pleasure? 
It must have been during the ‘thirties, 
when the motor industry began to mass- 
produce the small saloon car. Prices at 
that time came down with a run, so that 
soon the mass-produced saloon appeared 
to be much better value than the open 
tourer. For about £150 one could take 
one’s pick of a large number of 10 h.p. 
models ; I remember myself paying £175 
for one which was thought to be rather 
better than average. 

Cars of this sort certainly reached a 
high pitch of convenience—and one did 
not notice at the time that the real joys of 
motoring were not attained in them. 
Having lately rediscovered the open tour- 
ing car, however, I am prepared to state 
positively that nothing one can do in a 
saloon car—no matter how the windows 
open or the sliding roof slides—can come 
near to giving the enjoyment that one finds 
in a tourer on any bright day between 
March and October. (And there are such 
things as side-screens, which can be erected 


For many years we have held an official appointment 
as retailers of 

ROLLS-ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS 
and to-day, as always, the latest demonstration models 
are available at our showrooms for your inspection. 


| PASS“ JOYCE Me can Prope 


184-188 GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.| Telephone MUSeum 1001 (6 lines) 


When you go abroad 


Lloyds Bank will be pleased to advise you about exchange regulations and will deal 
with the necessary applications for travel money. In approved cases, Letters of 
Credit, Travellers’ Cheques and permitted amounts of foreign currency can be 
supplied. These services are available at any branch of the Bank. 


Let LLOYDS BANK look after your interests aa} 
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to see one through the worst days of the 
winter!) 

Having now had my old touring car in 
use for a clear 12 months, I regard this 
point as proved beyond any possibility of 
doubt. No front-seat passenger—for it is 
rather different behind—has ever com- 
plained of being unfairly exposed to the 
elements, even though, in summer weather, 
I use no side-screens at all. When a bad 
day makes it necessary to erect the hood 
and front side-screens, I notice that, by 
common consent, these things are taken 
down again as soon as the rain clouds 
have passed. In a word, people like my 
old car open, and feel disappointment 
when we are compelled to close it up. 

Another source of pleasure is ‘that my 
old car is distinctive ; probably no one 
else has an old car which is identical at 
every point with mine. One is apt to 
forget that, not so very long ago, cars used 
to be distinctive—and a motorist used to 
take pride in being able to distinguish his 
own car from any other, even if only by 
means of the mascot which he carried on 
his radiator cap. (This before radiator 
caps were deemed indecent and hidden 
away from our sight !) 

The pleasure of having a car which is 
good to look at, or interesting to look at, 
will soon, one fears, be quite unknown. 
Manufacturers have reached a stage now 
where not only are all cars of the same 
make identical with one another, but even 
cars of different makes are so similar in 
outline that I, for one, have given up 


THE EARL OF CARDIGAN WITH HIS 24-YEAR-OLD CAR 


trying to distinguish one from 
another. With the exception of a 
few makes (and good luck to 
them!) there seem to be no cars 
now which can inspire their 
possessors with any pride of 
ownership. 

In the case of my old car, it is a 
constant satisfaction to find that I 
am by no means alone in being 
pleased with its looks. On an 
extraordinary number of occa- 
sions, perfect strangers have 
greeted me with flattering com- 
ments, or have enquired with 
obvious interest as to the car’s 
history. When I leave it on a car park, 
I am quite used to finding, on my 
return, one or two enthusiasts gazing upon 
it in rapture ; once, at least, I found a 
young man reverently flicking specks of 
dust from the bonnet with his pocket 
handkerchief ! 

Then again, since the bad cars of a 
quarter of a century ago have not survived, 
it follows that any car of that age which 
can now be bought is worthy of admira- 
tion, if only on strictly mechanical grounds. 
It is one of the pleasant things about 
machinery that one does not require to be 
an engineer in order to appreciate a per- 
fect piece of mechanism. When, on my 
car, I find something that works to per- 
fection, although never renewed since it 
was put together in 1927, I can and do 
rejoice in it—even though I may have only 
the haziest idea of what magic the makers 
employed to achieve such a result. And 
I may say that I find many such things. 

A more debatable point, but one that I 
shall nevertheless insist on, is that my old 
car is more enjoyable to drive than any 
modern one. This I attribute to the fact 
that it is not wholly foolproof. By the 
exercise of skill, I can make it go faster, 
more smoothly, more quietly, more econo- 
mically, than it would do in the hands of a 
wholly ignorant person. I find a very real 
pleasure in manipulating the various con- 
trols, so as to produce this result. 

Incidentally, it is perhaps worth noting 
that this enjoyment in the exercise of skill 
is not merely an oddity, by which old- 


Motoring for Fun 


fashioned motorists are affected. Before 
the motor car was ever thought of, people 
rode or drove horses—and it is a very 
well-marked characteristic of the horse- 
man to like an animal of some spirit, one 
which will go well if managed with skill 
and discernment, but badly if the rider or 
driver is incompetent. Great importance 
was attached to having a well-mannered 
horse ; but one of the characteristics of 
such an animal would be to give a better- 
than-average response to the skill of the 
horseman. 

Human nature not having greatly 
changed in this respect, I maintain that 
the motor trade gave us a convenience, 
but robbed us of pleasure and interest, 
when it gave us the non-crashable gear- 
box—to say nothing of the automatic 
control of ignition and mixture, and so 
forth. It is a deprivation which is not 
realised until one has occasion to drive a 
really old car, of the sort which never 
professed itself foolproof. Only then is 
one enabled to savour anew the pleasant 
sensation of gear wheels slipping into 
mesh in response to a shrewdly-timed 
change, or of an engine starting instan- 
taneously, whether from hot or cold, 
thanks to being given the precisely-graded 
mixture of gas that it requires. 

Certainly I never take out my old car 
without finding pleasure of this sort in 
the handling of it. It may perhaps be 
thought childish ; but I like to flatter 
myself that I know how to get the very 
best out of this surprisingly lively veteran, 
and that it would not run quite so smoothly 
and well for anyone else. If this is an 
illusion, I take it to be at least a harmless 
one ; what is of more importance is that, 
while I have my ancient car to drive, no 
journey that I make by road is ever dull. 
How many drivers of post-1930 cars can 
say as much ? 

CARDIGAN. 


A sounding 
likeness 


We often talk of a “‘speaking likeness” when 

we wish to indicate that a portrait is exactly like 
its original. So with Decca Long Playing records 
we may speak of a “sounding likeness”’ to 
indicate their fidelity to the living music of the 
concert hall. The dynamic range, the linear 
detail, the tonal realism, the balance, the sense 
of “room presence ’’—the sum total of these 
acoustic elements creates a matchless impression 
of music as it is actually performed. This is 

the effect of Decca’s exclusive ffrr system. 

Then consider the additional advantages of 
Long Playing; the fact that the L.P. record 
contains a whole movement, and often a whole 
work, on one side; the fact that it is 
practically unbreakable ; the factthat it is surface- 
quiet; and you will realize that to describe a 
Decca Long Playing record as the “sounding 
likeness of a musical whole”, as one writer 

did, is to describe it accurately. 


; Here are details of four L.P. recordings 
Beethoven 


Stravinsky 
String Quartet No. 15 “ The Fire Bird 
i i — ballet suite 
in A Minor, Op. 192 Ernest Ansermet 
The Griller String Quartet conducting 


L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande LX 3045 
Bach ee way J 

; : ymphony No. 5 
Suite No. 2 in B Minor in E Minor, Op. 64 
for Flute and Strings 


Sergiu Celibidache 
Karl Minchinger conducting The London 
conducting 


Philharmonic Orchestra 
LXT 2545 

The Stuttgart Chamber 

Orchestra LX 3043 


LXT 2573 


Prices: LXT 39/6 inc. P.T. 
LX 29/6 inc. P.T. 


Don’t forget, these records must be played at 334 revolutions 
per minute. Players for use with existing radio sets cost 
from £9.9.0, record reproducers from £37.16.0. Ask 
your dealer for details, or write direct to us. 


DECCA is 


LONG PLAYING 


332 r.p.m. microgroove 
unbreakable records 


THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD. 8.W.9 
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RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


F all great nations the English, surely, 

are the most indifferent to their 
history and cultural achievements, but no 
other nation with a historic past has ever 
suffered such a mortal blow to its culture 
as did the English at the time of the 
Industrial Revolution. We have never 
recovered from it. These remarks are 
prompted by the issue, sponsored by the 
British Council, of a number of records of 
early English keyboard music, edited by 
Robert Donnington and played by Eliza- 
beth Goble, Thurston Dart, and Geraint 
Jones on the virginals, harpsichord and 
organ (Decca X 540-51). The virginals 
was the domestic instrument par excellence 
in Elizabethan music, and the editor has 
drawn on the richness of the Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book and other similar sources 
for these records. Thus we have the 
glorious pair of Pavans and Galliards, .by 
Byrd and Gibbons, for Lord Salisbury, 
Farnaby’s lovely Dreame and Rest and 
the jolly Tower Hill (on the virginals) ; a 
noble Pavan for Queen Elizabeth and the 
virtuoso piece, The King’s Hunt, both by 
Bull, three sets of variations, Carmen’s 
Whistle (Byrd), Walsingham (Bull), Woody- 
cock (Farnaby) (on the harpsichord) ; 
and some fine organ music by Bull, 
Gibbons, Byrd, and Weelkes. For me 
the great disovery was a Pavana Dolorosa 
and a Galliarda Dolorosa (harpsichord), by 
Robert Phillips, most noble music. The 
recording of the harpsichord and organ is 
excellent, but the virginals does not come 
out so well ; the tone lacks intimacy and 
clarity and the player (Elizabeth Goble) 
is inclined to over-embellish where one 
would like simplicity. Miss Goble does 
far better in her harpsichord pieces. Both 
Thurston Dart (harpsichord) and Geraint 
Jones (organ) play splendidly throughout, 
and the whole volume is a fine achieve- 
ment. It is more than worthy to be set 
beside the two volumes of English 
Madrigals the British Council sponsored 
two years ago. 
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It is rather a barren month as regards 
the general lists. One of the most welcome 
things is a very good recording of Handel’s 
Fifth Concerto Grosso, in which the string 
tone is excellent and all the parts are 
clearly heard except that of the harpsi- 
chord, which sounds too remote. It is 
played by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Markevitch (H.M.V. 
C 7852-3). 

Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto is not 
much more than a vehicle for the soloist, 
but one that is accomplished, warm- 
hearted, and always pleasant to listen to. 
Campoli plays it superbly on Decca 
AX 558-60, with the New Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Royalton Kisch, 
and you can also get it on L.P. (LXT. 2596) 
with Campoli’s fine performance of Bach’s 
Partita in D minor (the one with the 
Chaconne) for unaccompanied violin on 
the reverse. Another pleasant and novel 
vehicle is Castelnuovo Tedesco’s Concerto 
for guitar and orchestra, beautifully played 
by Segovia with Alec Shearman and the 
New London Orchestra (Col. LX 1404-6). 

Perhaps dyed in the wood Savoyards 
will be as revolted by the Pineapple Pol 
ballet suite, an arrangement by the young 
Australian conductor, Charles Mackerras, 
of various Sullivan tunes, as I was by 
Disney’s Alice film. Personally I delighted 
in these two records, and note with 
pleasure that there are four more to come, 
though I cannot think why we have to be 
kept waiting for them. Mackerras him- 
self conducts the Sadler’s Wells Orchestra 
and the recording is admirable (Col. 
DX 1765-6). 

There are two first-rate piano record- 
ings. Louis Kentner plays Balakirev’s 
poetic and exciting B flat minor Sonata 
on Col. LX 1407-9 with complete under- 
standing—we have to thank the Maha- 
rajah of Mysore’s Musical Foundation 
for this issue—and Gina Bachauer, with 
Alec Sherman and the New London 
Orchestra gives a thrilling performance 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


She Hallmark of Cwality 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart. 

ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

“ Feuersnot ’” —Liebesszene — R. Strauss 
DB 21301 


Sonata No. 3 in F Minor, Op. 5— Brahms 
DB 21213-5 


GIOCONDA DE VITO 


Gigue and Allemande (from Sonata No. 4 


JOAN HAMMOND 


with The Philharmonia Orchestra 
In questa Reggia! Mai nessun m’avra! 
(from “ Turandot” Act 2) — Puccini 

DA 1988 


THE COLLEGIUM PRO ARTE 


Clavecin, Flute, Hautbois, Violoncello 
Sonata in A Minor —C. P. E. Bach 
DB 21304 


HALINA STEFANSKA 


Polonaise No. 4 in C Minor, Op. 40, 


in D Minor)—Bach - - DB 21300 No. 2—Chopin - - - - C4100 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


‘*1T’S TOO LATE NOW 


but when he asked me to be one of his executors I 
didn’t like to refuse; I ought to have known this was 
no job for the amateur. 

I had no idea what complications and difficulties could 
arise in carrying out the duties of executor of a com- 
paratively simple will. But I’ve learned my lesson 
and taken good care my friends don’t have this job to do 
for me when I’m gone. The Norwich Union will be 
my Executor; their fees are extremely low—only 4/- 
per £100 of the gross estate, with a minimum fee of £15. 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES 
TRUSTEE DEPT., 1-3 SURREY STREET, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


Why don’t you send 


for their booklet 
which tells you all 
about their Executor 
& Trustee facilities.” 


Without obligation you may send a copy of your “‘ Executor and Trustee ’’ booklet to: 
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of Liszt’s Rhapsodie¥Espagnole in its 
effective orchestral transcription by Busoni 
(H.M.V. C 7854-5). 

These two piano recordings are matched 
in excellence by two on the vocal side. 
Kirsten Flagstad’s rich tones fill Grieg’s 
song, Last Spring (Varen), with glorious 
sound and again make one recall with 
regret that she has sung her last Isolda. 
The song is accompanied by the strings of 
the Philharmonia Orchestra under Siiss- 
kind (H.M.V. DA _ 1904); Irmgaard 
Seefried, accompanied by Gerald Moore, 


sings two Mozart songs with exquisite 
art on Col. LB 114. The second of these 
Ungliickliche Liebe, about an unhappy 
love affair, is of great beauty. 

Another set of recordings of poetry, 
made under the auspices of the British 
Council, has been issued by Columbia on 
DX 1773-4. On these records Anthony 
Quayle reads sixteen of the sonnets of 
William Shakespeare with fine enunciation 
and, it seems to me, perfect under- 
standing. 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 


EDUCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


CRIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. Golden 
Lane, E.C.1.—Finishing and Secretarial Course.—Apply 
the Clerk to the Governors (MONarch 7161). 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


OUTH MOLTON STREET, W.1. Full Secretarial 

training for women. Appointments Register open to 
students throughout their career. Early application for 
1950/51 vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8). 


SCHOOLS—co.itinued. 


UPPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT, 
INDEPENDENT PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Recognised as Efficient by the Ministry of Paes) 
Headmistress: Miss K. M. Damon, M.R.S.T., F.R.G.S. 
Preparation for General Certificate of Education at all its 
levels; also University and other Scholarships (many 
successes). Junior Department, Music and Art special 
features. Domestic, Secretarial and other Sixth Form Courses. 
Fine Playing Fields, Hard Courts, Swimming Pool, Chapel. 


BENDIXEN’S 


red Nourse ete Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A. -» Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
qualified tutors to women students. 


Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 
DAVIES, LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 


Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


SCHOOLS 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LIMITED 


can give reliable advice ole concerning 
SCHOOLS, TUTORS, MESTIC SCIENCE AND 
FINISHING SCHOOLS (at home and on the Continent), 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGES. 
Publishers of “‘ Schools ”” Complete Guide yd and 
Girls’ Schools. Fully Illustrated. By 
also “ Scholarships at Boys’ Public omy, Ys Gs. 6a and 
* Scholarships at ga acy *”* (2s. 6d.). 
CLARENDON HOUSE, 11, 12 CLIFFORD or. 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Regent 2803. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 


ACCOMMODATION 

SELECT Town and Coney furnished Accommodation 
supplied and uired: Link Bureau, 10 Eccleston 

Street, S.W.1. SLOane S040.” 


NURSING HOMES 
| 


House Nursing | Home (Regd. ), Kingutown-on-Sea, 
Ideally sit d with Nerve, Medical 
ptm Chronic rte seth ‘invited to recuperate in 
maximum sunshine. Central heating. — Chalet. 
Apply Matron, Kingsdown, Deal. Tel. 


PARENTS SEEKING SCHOOLS, Tutors, &c., advice 
and details free. (’Phone Liv. 1268.) Universal School 
Agency, 185 Selhurst Road, S.E.25. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
1-18 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 1 

Principal, ee, Edmunds, D.Mus. 
Secretary, C. H. Knight. 
LIST OF < CLASSES FREE. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
[NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 

ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the‘number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & , Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, Lenten, W.1 Telephone: GROsvenor 3781. 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888 


YLESBURY.—Bull’s Head Hotel. Charming country 
for week-ends; H. & C. all bedrooms; garages; English 
fare. ’Phone 120. Propr.: Sidney H. Smith. 


BLISLAND, Bodmin.—Tregaddick Hotel and Country 
Club—beautifully situated overlooking woods, rivers and 
moorland. Sea 8 miles. 


RIGHTON.—Clarges Hotel. Facing sea. 80 rooms with 
H. & C., Tel., Radio. Good food, every comfort. Cocktail 
Bar. From 25/- daily, incl. all meals. Brochure. Tel.: 21877. 


RIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. Facing the sea but away 
from the traffic of the front. Passenger lift. Phone: 
314. 


BRIXHAM, South Devon.—Parkham Towers Hotel. Peace- 
ful elevated position within pleasant garden, good table, 


high standard of comfort and cleanliness. Brochure. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; Garage. 
*Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


ONWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses. 
: Sea Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 
3213. 


DUBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. ’Phone: 


74791 (4 lines) 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


FA4st SUSSEX. Possingworth Park Hotel, (Heathfield 
298). Special terms to suit individual requirements for 
any period. Tennis, Badminton, Dancing and Putting. 


HAWKHURST.—Royal Oak Hotel. 18 bedrooms, H.& C. 

Electric fires all rooms, interior-sprung mattresses, 
excellent cuisine, billiard room (two tables), old world garden, 
garage for eight cars. "Phone: Hawkhurst 3209. 


HEATHFIELD, Sussex.—Brooklands Farm, Dallington. 
Comfortable living quarters; farm produce; log fires; 
c.h.w.; 60 acres; from 44 gns. weekly. Tel.: Rushlake 
Green 321. 


HERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully-licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299. 


HOVE. Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms, 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


Y ORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognised motoring centre; 
beautiful fell, moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel.16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel.. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th, our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per weck. 


EWES.—wWhite Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs.—Watton, Proprietor. Tele. 94. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. 
Wales. 
R.A.C. 


One of the best in N. 
H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
*Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘* Handotel.” 


LONDON, MAYFAIR.—Green Park Hotel. Regency Bar 

& Restaurant. Intimate atmosphere. Cuisine unexcelled. 
150 Rooms—Radio, Television, central heating, ’phone all 
rooms. Many suites with Bath or Shower Bath. Moderate 
terms. Brochure & Tariff ‘O’ from E. R. Bassett, General 
Manager. Tel.: MAYfair 7522. 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


MARLBOROUGH. Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2 


MATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
: MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 


for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


EPTON, Midhurst, Sussex.—Park House. A private 

Country House Hotel. Comfortable beds, good food, 
home produce, central heating, h. & c. in most rooms. 
Golf, riding available. Own tennis courts & putting course. 
9 acres ground, lovely downs 5 minutes’ walk. Children 
welcomed. A.A. approved. Brochure on request. Resident 
Owners, Major & Mrs. O’Brien. Tel.: Midhurst 490. 


OSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
“With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 40. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. 
“ Ruthin Castle. 
49. 


Convenient for visitors to 
H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


AVISTOCK—Bedford Hotel, ’Phone 37. Centre of 
Devon and Cornwall and on the fringe of Dartmoor. 
Fully licensed. Moderate Tariff, personal attention. 


EWKESBURY. Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington 
South and_ overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


Hotel. Facing 
Private Suites, 


ESTWARD HO! N. Devon.—The Dormy House Hotel. 

Adjoining Royal North Devon Golf Club. Take a 
holiday where you will find golf on your doorstep, seabathing 
within easy reach, good food, every modern comfort, including 
large games room and cocktail bar. Tel.: Northam 288. 


INDERMERE.—Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 


A NEW old-style 
pipe tobacco 


at 4/-an ounce 
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